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SCHERIA—CORCYRA 


By A. SHEWAN 


In two papers to be published in the Classical Quarterly I have 
suggested that there is in the Homeric text no real reason for believing 
that there is anything supernatural about Scheria or the Phaeacians. 
Here I shall urge that the picture is not imaginary, that the poet was 
describing a people who dwelt on earth, and that Bérard is right in 
locating them, where the ancients put them, on the island of Corcyra. 
And first I would insist against the fairyists on the humanness of the 
Phaeacian episode. 

Thus the account of their settling in Scheria, ¢ 4 ff., has all the 
appearance of history, and reads exactly like one of the ioropia: of 
the Catalogue. Professor Myres seems to accept it as such (Geogr. 
Aspects of Gk. Colonisn., p. 60, note). The Phaeacians have a political 
constitution, which Fanta and other writers regard with all serious- 
ness. The women! occupy as high a position as those of the Achaean 
communities to the south, and they are, even to Lawton, who is far 
from minimizing the fairy element, “absolutely human.” For 
Nausikaa he quotes, “‘ who, pray, is alive, if she be dead?” (Art and 
Humanity in Homer, pp. 193, 241f.). Wight Duff (Homer and 
Beowulf, p. 12) speaks of the poet’s ‘“‘mastery of the mind of girlhood 
in Nausikaa.’”’ Again, every trait of the character of the Phaeacians 
marks them off from the uncivilized races of the non-Achaean world. 


1 The inferences as to a yuvacxoxparia and the oriental nature of the polity I need 
not discuss. The former at least is based on no real evidence. 
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They are among those classed as @iAdservor, and they have the véos 
Geovdns. The poet represents them as knowing and worshiping the 
great divinities of their Achaean neighbors. They have a fertile 
land and they till it, but they are essentially seamen. Their wealth 
and prosperity seem to be the fruit of maritime trade, while a piratical 
expedit.on—so to interpret 7 9 f.—is no more unfamiliar to them than 
to the Achaean. races to the south. They fortify their own town 
against similar raids. They appreciate the Tale of Troy, and 
Odysseus can assume their familiarity with the great Achaean enter- 
prise and with the heroes of a bygone generation. In their home 
life, they are easygoing and good-natured, but perhaps somewhat 
spoiled by prosperity and exclusiveness. That may even lead 
to a contretemps where a stranger is concerned. They have 
talents of gold, and their king has a noble residence and gardens 
to match; they are artistic, and they are athletic after a fashion of 
their own, which is rather below the Achaean way as exhibited by 
their great Achaean visitor.'_ They marry and are given in marriage, 
and the children succeed to their fathers’ estates. The dramatis 
personae among them have names with a human, mortal ring; 
there are no Oberons, Pucks, or Pease blossoms. The description of 
the people has, as has more than once been remarked, the air of a 
drawing from real life, and is as much a kadov Karorrpov Tov avOpwrivouv 
Biov as any other part of the epic. 

But it is unnecessary to labor this point, for there are many even 
among those who do not allow a picture from life known to the poet 
who nevertheless admit that the Phaeacians are presented to us as 
real human beings. Even Welcker, after all his theorizings, admits 
that they are nach Verfassung und Sitte Hellenic.2 So E. Meyer in 
Hermes, XXX, 273—the ghostly “middlemen between the living and 
the dead’’ become an Ionic Idealstaat of comfortable seafolk. Monro 
accepts the Mdrchenhaft in the story, but admits “a human interest 
which rises far above that level” (cf. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
pp. 297f. and p. 304, note; Hayman, II, App. Gl and G2; and 
Menrad, Urmythus, p.41). To Trenkel (Zur Phdakis, p.11) the people 


1 Fick, Entstehung, p. 65, seems to object to the Phdakis for exhibiting Odysseus 
als ein grosser Sportsmann, meaning, I presume, a Winkle-ification of the hero. 


2 Gruhn, who is apt to be overenthusiastic, pronounces them “EAdnves kar’ étoxhy. 
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are in many respects normale Sterbliche. In spite of the fairydom pre- 
possession, sober inquirers find real humanness, though not a separate 
living race known to the poet. Perhaps some of them might have 
difficulty in saying exactly what they mean when they say the episode 
is pure Mdrchen, for that, taken literally, is an impossible descrip- 
tion. But apparently their attitude is something like this, a fairy 
groundwork, conversion of the fairies into human beings, but the 
final outcome an imaginary people that never was on land or sea. 
So we may now turn to our own reasons for asserting that the Phaea- 
cians were a community actually known to the poet. 

First we have the ancient tradition that Scheria was Corcyra. 
For this Thucydides is usually quoted (i. 25: kal kara thy Tov Pardxwv 
mpoevoiknow THs Kepxipas xNéos éxovTwv [sc. Kepxupaiwv] ra repi tas 
vads, and iii. 70), mentioning a Téuevos on the island still known in the 
historian’s day as rod ‘Adxivov. The first passage is taken by Professor 
Perrin, on ¢€ 34, as disparaging to Corcyra’s claim, but that does not 
seem to be the general view. See the translations by Jowett and 
Arnold, and by Zimmern (Gk. Commonwealth, p. 414). The question 
is, What value is to be attached to the tradition? Is it the mere 
repetition of an idle aspiration, or is a tradition reported by the great 
historian, who, as his early chapters show, was interested in the 
Troica, and had considered how far the stories from prehistory could 
be accepted as true, worthy of respect? It certainly cannot be lightly 
disregarded. In these days tradition which has all the appearance of 
mere myth is often found to be confirmed by archaeological, ethno- 
logical, and linguistic research, and this one is of a higher order. It 
relates a simple matter of fact in itself quite worthy of credence. 

In estimating it, there are apparently three points to be consid- 
ered. (1) Was the Corcyraean claim ever questioned in antiquity ? 
So far as my reading has gone, I think the answer must be in the 
negative, and I observe that Schidel (Das epische Thema der Od., 
p. 25) distinctly says the claim stood fest. He refers to Strabo vii. 36 
for Callimachus’ support. (2) Didit gofar back? On that point see 
Thomson’s Studies in the Odyssey (p. 86, note): “Scheria was very 
early identified with Corcyra.’”’ The Naupaktia, which is the author- 
ity, was by some ascribed to Hesiod, and if the connection was 
“suggested by the Odyssey,’’ so much the better for present purposes. 
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Reference may also be made to Roscher (s.v. “ Phiaken,” p. 2210), 
quoting Wilamowitz (H.U., pp. 170 ff.). Gruppe (Griech. Mythol., 
p. 393) thinks the identification may have been familiar to the oldest 
lays of the Odyssey, but these he makes comparatively modern, 
whi¢h cannot be admitted. And (3) we must inquire whether there 
is any confirmation to be found in the Homeric text. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal that is consistent with, and seems to indicate, 
a place in the position of Corcyra, but before stating it in detail, a 
subsidiary question has to be examined. 

This question is, Was Phaeacia an island? The great majority of 
the commentators believe that this is implied, and the authorities 
freely refer to Scheria as ‘‘the island” (see Belzner, Land u. Heimat 
des Ods., note on pp. 35f.). It is true that Homer nowhere applies 
to it the term vjaos, and that he calls it the yata Barjxwr, but that is 
of no importance. It has been observed by Hayman (III, xci), 
that ‘the Homeric island is always one which can be seen at a glance 
to be such.” An island of large size is a yata; so in 7 172 for Crete, 
which is nowhere called a vfjcos, Kpnrn tis yat’ éort. But the descrip- 
tion of Scheria in ¢ 204 seems to me quite conclusive, though Merry 
and Riddell hesitate. Nausikaa’s words there are, oixéouev 5’ da- 
vev0e ToAUKALOTY évi rovTw. ‘The word amavevfe may not be significant, 
though. 126 may be compared. But surely a mainland site could not 
be described as évi wévTw, “in the sea.’”’ I observe that 7 172, quoted 
above, ends, uéow évi oivort 7évTw. Compare 6 354 of Pharos and 
844 of Asteris, 7 244, and cf. 6 498 and a 197 of Calypso’s Isle, and 
t 25 of Ithaca, noting the added words in the last two cases, adwémpobev 
and ravureprarn, and comparing them with dmdveve for Scheria. 
All the occurrences, including even y 294, where Merry and Riddell 
seem to be right as to the “isolated rock,” point the same way. I 
might also compare Apollonius Rhodius iv. 983, of this same Corcyra, 
Kepavvin ely adi vigos. Lehrs (Klein. Schrif., p. 12) tells us that 
Goethe, after he knew the islands of the Mediterranean, wrote 
“durch das Treiben der Phiaken’ wehe etwas so inselhaftes.”’ And 
I hope I may claim the support of all who identify Scheria with 
Crete. 

The comparison of Scheria, as first seen from a distance by 
Odysseus, to a shield, in € 281, eloaro 5’ ads bre pivdv év Hepoedét 
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movTw, has caused unnecessary difficulty. Platt’s note is scio dre 
puvdyv nihil omnino significare. But see Perrin, Ameis-Hentze, Hay- 
man, Nitzsch, and Merry and Riddell, ad loc. The comparison to 
a shield has been considered quite natural. Mure (Tour in Greece, 
p. 4), who approached Corfu like Odysseus, from the north, quotes 
the verse as very appropriate. Fick (Hattid, p. 16) says “défter 
werden kleine Inseln mit einem Schilde verglichen,” and the com- 
parison must appeal to all who have made long voyages. Compare 
Breusing (Nautisches in N.Jhb. [1886], pp. 81 ff.), who quotes an 
old wepizmXous. 

We next have to ask whether the text lends any color to the 
identification. In the first place I notice a number of indications 
that Scheria was not in the great unknown of the western seas in 
which the other adventures are placed, but rather on the frontier wo 
Barbarei anféingt. The Scherian episode is differentiated from these 
by a number of marks. It is the last of the series. The first, with 
the Kikones, was in a known country; the last one seems to be the 
same. All between are in the unknown, and the Phaeacian experi- 
ence differs from all the others in this, that it is the only one in which 
the hero is not subjected to outrage, harm, or duress. The roA\a 
év wovTw &dyea of a 4 were over and done with when he reached Phaea- 
cia. He had come to a locality which is described in ¢ 8 as éxas 
avipay add\dnorawyv. Various interpretations have been suggested, but 
that of Nitzsch ad loc. seems to suit the context better than-any 
other—éaAgnorns=erwerb, d.h. raublustige, which the Phaeacians’ 
former neighbors, the Cyclopes, had shown themselves to be. The 
ancients could not agree about the word. Aeschylus and Sophocles 
differed in their use of it. It may be observed that Nitzsch’s inter- 
pretation is good for the only other two occurrences in ancient epic, 
v 261 and Hym. Ap. 458. Hesiod’s use seems to be different. 

Poseidon’s power over Odysseus was now at an end, as is shown 
by many references, especially in e, and Athené’s became operative. 
Only when the hero is close to Scheria does the goddess venture to 
give him a little help. Both the divinities are worshiped in Scheria; 
one has a temple, the other a grove. It is a meeting-place of the 
great god of the unknown and of the patroness of the Achaean heroes 
of the Troica. And it is a locality which is only a night’s journey by 
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sea from Ithaka, while it is seventeen days on a raft with a sail and 
following wind from the last place mentioned in the Far West. Surely 
after this long traversing of the uéya Aatrua Odysseus is back to civil- 
ized humankind. His first words on awakening in Scheria, téwy 
aire BporGv, seem to confirm this. So do those of Zeus in € 34 ff. He 
ordains that the Phaeacians shall convey Odysseus home in a ship— 
nds éx’ addorpins are Teiresias’ words and they have a quite human 
workaday sound—and give him splendid gifts. And gifts he 
received and became the £éefvos of their king, whose daughter he 
might have married. That was not the sort of treatment he had 
received—ob ti koufduevds ye O4urev—in the unknown. He must 
get from there to a country of real seamen who, unlike its horrid 
denizens, have ships at their disposal (e 15 ff., and cf. 141 f. and other 
passages). The very first words about the Phaeacian settlement in 
¢ 9 ff. seem to point the contrast between savagery and civilization. 
The expression used by Alkinoos, 6 29, 7& rpds hoiwy H éorepiwv dvOpw- 
wav, seems very appropriate in the mouth of a dweller in Corcyra, 
situated as it was between Greece and the West. And the words of 
Odysseus in v 205 f., &\Aov dreppevéwy BactAnwv, appear to class the 
Phaeacian king with other earthly potentates in the neighborhood. 
What was this neighborhood? It could not be far from Ithaka. 
The Phaeacian ship, worked by human sailors and not by demons, 
takes only the time to reach that place that Telemachus took from 
there to Pylos. The former is a somewhat longer journey, but an 
Ithakan crew was not to be compared either in number or skill with a 
Phaeacian. For the reasons for sailing by night reference may be 
made to Bérard’s pages on the Ithaka-Pylos voyage. And, again, 
that Scheria was not very far from Ithaka is made probable by the 
mpiv eidéres of vy 113; the Phaeacian sailors were familiar with the 
landing-place. They might well be, if they inhabited Corcyra. 
There would surely be intercourse between the two islands. Corcyra 
must have been well known to Minoans and Mycenaeans. Traffic 
from Greece to Sicily and Italy, though no doubt in favorable condi- 
tions it would go direct, must have, as a rule, gone up to Corcyra 
and thence across the mouth of the Adriatic. 1 Képxupa rijs Iradias 
Kai Lexedias Kadds wapamdov xeirar (Thue. i. 36; cf. Bursian, op. cit., 
II, 359, on the island’s ‘unvergleichliche Lage fiir den Verkehr 
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nach Westen’’).! The people of Corcyra may well have acquired the 
métier of roujes or pilots, but of human beings still alive, not of the 
dead bound for another world. Some of those who have written on 
the subject, as Schidel, have dated the Scheria-Corcyra equation to 
the time when Corcyra became well known through this coasting 
traffic, but they put that period long after Mycenaean times. 
Schidel wrote in 1890. Had he known what we know now of the 
Minoans and Mycenaeans he might have put his date much farther 
back. Hall (Oldest Civilisation, p. 258 and note) thinks it curious 
that the epic does not mention Corcyra. It would indeed be strange 
if that island, no doubt already in those early days famous for its 
size and position and for the prowess of its mariners, had not been 
given a place in the story of the great wavy. It is there, and the 
use the poet has made of it as the wanderer’s last stage is just what 
all the circumstances would lead us to expect. 

And the island must have been famous from the same remote 
period for its climate and fertility. The stories of its connection 
with Dionysos, Demeter, and the daughter of Aristaeus are very 
ancient evidence. For modern times I need only refer to mono- 
graphs on Corfu, such as that of Partsch, the dictionaries, such as 
Roscher’s, the geographies, and the many works of travel describing 
the Ionian Islands, as proving that it has generally been considered 
“the most beautiful of all the Greek isles,” and as exhibiting its 
“capacity for commerce and enterprise,” its “exuberant fertility,” 
“the attractions of the soil,” and the amenity of the climate. I 
could fill pages from my notes. I only observe that the Homeric 
Scheria—éparevn and épi8wros—is admitted to have been just such 
an earthly paradise as Corfu, though the eipnyixds Bios of its people 
as described by Homer—Xwopixyy iidrnra ioropGv, Eustathius—has 
been exaggerated and distorted into a Bios droXavorixés, and them- 
selves styled tpudepoi and aBpodiarrar, thanks mainly to Horace’s 
travesty of a passage in one of the speeches of the garrulous Alkinoos. 
The poet may have embellished somewhat, as in the description of 
the king’s orchard, but Bérard (I, 537 ff.) enlarges on the beauty of 
a garden of some monks at the spot in Corfu which he identifies with 


1 Emigrants from Crete settled on another coast having great facilities for trade 
(Macalister, The Philistines, p. 114). 
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Scheria. It is of this spot, Palaiocastrizza, that Ansted (The Ionian 
Islands, p. 80) quotes the glowing description of Baron Theotoki, a 
native historian of Corfu. The burden is that “he whose sorrow no 
relief can find” should repair thither, and find in it a peace and 
beauty which few other places on earth can offer. 

But there are two matters in the Homeric text which seem to be 
more direct evidence of the truth of the tradition. The first has been 
dwelt on ever since the whereabouts of Scheria has exercised the 
minds of men. I mean the mention of the Thesprotians in connection 
with the last stage of Odysseus’ wanderings. I may refer to Fried- 
reich, to Vélcker, to Nitzsch (Anmkgn., II, 72 ff.), to Gandar, to 
Hayman, and to many others. Compare Roscher (s.v. “ Phiaken,” 
p. 2209), and see also Wilamowitz (H.U., p. 162), E. Meyer (Hermes, 
XXX, 254f. and 262), and Gercke (Deutsche Rundschau [1909], 
p. 346) on the Thesprotis epos and a legend of Odysseus’ return from 
Troy overland through Thesprotia. The Homeric references are 
briefly these. In & 314 ff. (cf. p 525 ff.) the disguised Odysseus tells 
how he came to Ithaka from Thesprotia, that is, from part of the 
mainland opposite Corcyra, and how the king, Pheidon, sent him 
thence in a ship. In Thesprotia he heard of the real Odysseus 
arranging to return home; so in 7 271 ff., according to which the 
hero is at the stage which he has reached in Phaeacia in the narra- 
tive of e-v. He has been cast ashore on the land of the Phaeacians, 
who would have sent him home, but he preferred to gather gear in 
Thesprotia first. That country seems to be so close to Scheria that 
the passage thither is not worth mentioning, though minute detail is 
one of the characteristics of these fictions of the beggar man, which, 
be it observed, are described by the poet as ériporow duota. It seems 
quite reasonable to accept these references as meaning that Scheria 
was in the vicinity of Epirus, of which Corcyra was really a part. 
Bérard (I, 136) quotes a consular report as saying “geographically 
Corfu is an Albanian’”—-Homer would have said Thesprotian— 
“island.” Compare Hogarth (The Nearer East, pp. 17, 119), this 
“favoured fragment of lower Albania,” and “epitome of all the 
excellences of Epirus.” 

And, again, there is mentioned (y 7 ff.) an old servant of the 
royal household, who had been taken in a foray, ypniis ’Ameipain.... 
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thv wor’ Areipnbev vées Hryayov. Where was her country, Apeiré? 
The seekers after the supernatural say it is evidently the “boundless 
land,’”’ and that seems a reasonable explanation on the face of the 
word, but it takes us no farther, so they explain that the country 
meant is really a weissnichtwo; so Liddell and Scott, “limitless-land, 
an imaginary place.” Such a locality would be a strange one for a 
raid. Others again, and the belief goes back to the scholia, on 7 8 
and ¢ 200, see in ’Azreipn only another form of "Hzrecpos, and hold that 
the mention of Epirus as the scene of a piratical expedition is good 
evidence to support the identification of Scheria with Corcyra. 
The philologists do not appear to agree as to the origin or connection 
of the two names. But if, as some think, "Hzre.pos means undurch- 
fahrbar or impassable, a meaning which ’Azeipy also could bear, there 
is no denying the appropriateness of either name to the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, which is one notoriously unfavorable to intercourse 
from the sea. See Myres (loc. cit.) quoting Mahaffy. But from 
Boisacq, s.v. #repos, it appears that recent authorities favor a con- 
nection with German Ufer and Anglo-Saxon Ofer, “shore.” At any 
rate, according to Roscher (s.v. “ Phiaken,” p. 2215), as many 
authorities take ’Azeipn for Epirus as for an unbegrenzte Fabelland. 

Kretschner (Einleitung, p. 281) provides the most valuable hint 
of all. He does not appear to consider the name "Hzrepos, but 
believes the Phaeacian “saga” is epirotisch, and tells us there was 
actually a place in Chaonia called Bataxn, a name which “with 
un-Greek 6 for @”’ is really identical with Paraxia. See Fick (Ortsn., 
p. 85), Chadwick (op. cit., pp. 297 f.), and Allen (J.H.S., XXX, 303). 
Minoan contact seems to be shown by the place-name ®ovvixn, 
(Fick, Ortsn., p. 123, and Bursian, op. cit., I, 17). Tiimpel in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. “‘ Arybas,”’ connects the Eumaeus biography in o 403 ff. 
with this Phoiniké. But the story says Arybas, father of Eumaeus’ 
nurse, belonged to Sidon. And Eumaeus’ father did not live, as 
stated by Tiimpel, in Ithaka. The interest of the matter is only this, 
that Arybas is a Phoenician name, and there was a historical king of 
the Molossi, Arybbas. But on the whole I come to Schlichthorst’s 
conclusion (Geogr., p. 118, note), “Coreyram intelligendam esse 
multa Homeri loca, in primis £ 314 sqq., declarant.” Even if ’Areipn 
must be taken as “‘limitless-land,” the wild, unknown, and unexplored 
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hinterland of Albania and Dalmatia seems to suit better than a 
Nephelococcygia as the original domicile of the very human old 
attendant of Nausikaa. It is she who ministers to the girl’s comfort, 
after her picnic to the river with the adventure that had touched her 
maiden heart, lighting her fire for her and providing her with the 
Minoan equivalent of ‘‘a nice cup of tea”’ (7 7 ff.). 

And in addition to all this we have Bérard’s elaborate demon- 
stration (I, 481-591) that Scheria was in Coreyra. Dérpfeld agrees 
with the French explorer that it was in the northwest of the island. 
Some time ago I described Bérard’s proof as overwhelmingly strong, 
and was rebuked for doing so. But I am quite unrepentant. I had 
read his pages more than once when I ventured that opinion, and I 
have read them carefully yet again, and I can say only that I do not 
understand how anyone who does so, referring to the maps at every 
point, can doubt that Bérard has rediscovered Scheria. On only 
one point, and it is one of many, does the proof falter, or rather appear 
to falter. The rock Karavi,' which is the image of a ship under sail, 
is not, as it ought to be according to Homer’s narrative, in sight of 
Palaiocastrizza, where the Phaeacians, if Bérard is right, sat watching 
the vessel when Poseidon smote it and Adav €yxe xai éppifwoev 
évepbe (v 163f.). The poet, for the purpose of his tale, and wishing 
to add an impressive incident, moves the rock ship nearer the Phaea- 
cian settlement, just as he adapts the islet of Asteris to the require- 
ments of his account of Telemachus’ voyage from Ithaka to Pylos 
and back. He takes a liberty with the topography, but one so trifling 
and so natural that no one can quarrel with him. As Bérard says, 
the poet “n’invente ... il arrange et dispose,” and in doing so 
shows his personal knowledge. . It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that this small discrepancy can avail to invalidate the mass of other 
evidence adduced. This stone ship, I may add here, is one of the 
important points in, I might almost say the basis of, Champault’s 
case for Ischia. The transformation must mean the effect of a 
volcanic eruption, and therefore Scheria must be in a region that 
suffers from earthquakes! There is no such necessity. And, as 
for the mountain that was, also by Poseidon’s agency, to envelop 


1 This is the modern Greek word Kap4éf:, and it means le bateau. The rock near 
the present town of Corfu on the east of the island is like a wrecked and submerged 
vessel. Beyond all doubt the rock on the northwest suits and originated the Homeric 
story. 
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(au@ikadvrrev) Scheria, it is there as it was probably seen by Homer 
and as it moved his fancy to combine it with the mpoweurrixdv 
propensity of his Phaeacian hosts. Compare Bérard (I, 432)— 
“le dieu ‘recouvre, tout autour, d’une haute montagne’ cette baie 
profonde, presque inaccessible aux terriens.’”” The Phaeacians had 
their ships to protect them from the sea, and the mountain to give 
them seclusion from, and a rampart to defy, les indigénes. Nausi- 
kaa’s boast as to their security, in ¢ 200 ff., had reason in it. 

Bérard’s work was most cordially received in this country. His 
conclusion as to the existence of something like Phoenician Instruc- 
tions Nautiques was thought an extreme one on the evidence, and 
there were of course different opinions as to individual identifications 
of Homeric sites, but generally it was felt that he had shown beyond 
all question that there was a large measure of reality in the geog- 
raphy of the Odyssey. German criticism, not yet completely awake 
after the debauch of the last century, paid it no great attention. 
Cauer (N.Jhb. XIII, 598) gave the two volumes a page, in which he 
seemed willing to wound but afraid to strike. He wanted to ridicule 
their contents, but instead almost ended with a blessing. In B.ph.W. 
(1903), Nos. 26 and 27, there is a long running commentary by 
Lewy—himself the author of a well-known book on Semitic words in 
Greek—in which exception is taken to a number of Bérard’s deriva- 
tions from the same source of Mediterranean place-names. In 
regard to this it is only necessary, for present purposes, to remark 
that he does not appear to object to Bérard’s dealings with the names 
that are connected with the Phaeacian episode. Bérard interprets 
Scheria as ‘‘black’’ and compares the ancient name of the island of 
Curzola in the Adriatic, Képxupa Medaivn. Lewy thinks the latter 
appellation was to distinguish Curzola from Corcyra, which could 
not therefore be “black,” and it is one of Champault’s arguments for 
Ischia that Coreyra, where the rocks are calcareous, could not be so 
described, while for Ischia with its trachyte the description would 
be appropriate. But the objection cannot stand. The dark appear- 
ance of Corfu was noted by Mure (loc. cit.) when sailing toward it as 
due to the abundant wood on it, the dacx.os bAn of € 470, though he 
seems to be wrong in quoting Apollonius Rhodicus iv. 569, which 
refers to Curzola. See Mooney, ad loc. 
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In France, Champault, in his Phéniciens et Grecs en Italie d’aprés 
V’Odyssée, essays to prove Scheria is Ischia, and gives some, as they 
appear to me, feeble and easily answered reasons for rejecting Bérard’s 
identification. These have been approved by Hennings in the 
Zeitschr. f. d. dster. Gym. (1910),' but Hennings is a Homerist whose 
theorizings on the composition and the geography of the Odyssey 
few will accept except the extreme dissectors. On his methods with 
the text see Allen in CR, XIX, 359. I cannot of course give Bérard’s 
reasons in full, nor can I discuss the considerations on which Cham- 
pault relies. To do so would require a paper as long as my present 
one. I can only refer readers to the two works, to the methods of 
their authors—Bérard’s patient investigations on the spot being 
borne in mind*—and to the opinions of critics in their reviews of each 
book. I cannot ascertain that Champault’s has ever been taken 
seriously, unless by Hennings and to some extent in Jb. d. Philol. 
Vereins ({1912], pp. 3 ff.) by Rothe, who was attracted by the author’s 
evident belief in Homeric unity and historicity. For the rest, the 
conclusions have generally been treated as merely farcical. The 
following are the notices of which I have a record: Harder in W. kl. 
Phil. ({1906], pp. 968 ff.), ‘‘vorgefasstes Urteil and tiberreiche Phan- 
tasie”; J.H.S. ((1907], pp. 185 f.), reviewer merely amused; Allen 
in CR, XX, 470, a caricature; by this process any island in the 
Mediterranean could be the home of Alkinoos; and Drerup in his 
Homer? (p. 140), “die wunderliche, Bérard’s Phoinikomanie tiber- 
triimpfende These,”’ and in Literar. Zentralbl. ((1906], pp. 865 f.), 
“die wahre Geschichte der Phiaken und des Homer, die ein Hellanikos 
nicht exakter hitte schreiben kénnen.”’ Gruhn (op. cit., pp. 138 ff.) 
annihilates—more suo—Bérard, Champault, and Hennings, all three. 
But he has some sound enough remarks on the etymological attempts 
on the names Lyxepin and Baines. 

These have been many and various. In regard to the former, I 
need not dwell on the efforts of Volksetymologie, such as the deriva- 
tion from oxetv, on which see e.g., Walther in Diss. philol. Halenses, 


1 Also, as I now see, by Allinson in CW, X, 63, who also rejects the identification 
with Ischia. A full criticism of Bérard is greatly to be desired. But I think I saw 
it stated some time ago that a second edition of his book is in preparation. 


2] think Champault states that he visited Ischia. I am not aware whether he 
and Hennings are familiar with the northwest coast of Corfu. 
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XII, 15. It is on a par with the connection which was invented 
between another name of Corcyra, Drepanon, or Drepané, and the 
sickle once used on Father Kronos with murderous effect, a story the 
origin of which has been well explained by Bérard. For Scheria 
itself many favor as etymon oxépos in the sense of continens, Festland, 
and they have the authority of Kretschmer, loc. cit. But it is hard to 
believe that Homer invented for his island a name implying that it 
was part of the adjacent mainland. See Bérard (I, 491), where the 
foregoing etymologies are discussed. Krichenbauer (Die Irrfahrt 
des Ods., p. 98) would derive the name from oxédos (die schenkel- 
formige Insel) and make T puvaxpin, ZixeXin, and Dxepin identical. The 
more general opinion now seems to be that Dxepin is Semitic. Lewy 
(Semit. Fremdw., p. 211) referred it to a root which gives the mean- 
ing die Verschlossene. The name would be explained by Poseidon’s 
inclosing mountain. In the same place (and see p. 152) Lewy, 
apparently the first to make the suggestion, connects Képxvpa with 
képxoupos, the name of a light-ship employed by the Phoenicians 
(Herodotus vii. 96, 97). The equation is used by Bérard in his 
linguistic discussion (cf. Gruppe, op. cit., p. 712 note, and Roscher, 
sv. “Phiaken,” p. 2211). Mure thought Zxepin was from the 
Phoenician scher, an emporium or busy port. 

The explanation of the name of the people, Bainxes or Paiaxes, 
has been equally difficult. The fairyists are here divided. Those 
who approve of Welcker’s view connect the name with gavds, “dusky,” 
dunkel. The Phaeacians are the “grey men” of Wilamowitz, 
E. Meyer, and others. The followers of Gerland, on the other hand, 
and many others make the signification the exact opposite, referring 
the name to the root daf-, leuchten; so Ploix (op. cit., p. 176); the 
Phaeacians are devas, the root being bha-, briller. Goerres (Griech. 
Mythol., I, 215 f.) sees in them the “boar-folk,”’ as Phaia was the 
name of the Boar of Krommyon. Osterwald (Hermes-Odysseus, 
p. 54) equates Aiaxés, Fataxés, Paraxds, apparently oblivious of 
quantities, and sees in the equation confirmation of his theory of the 
Phaeacian nature. Mure derived the people’s name from the Semitic 
phaik, “magnificent,” of which their epithet &yavoi is a Greek trans- 
lation. But he saw in Painxes a pseudonym for Poivxes, which would 
be quite in keeping with the humor of the whole description of 
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Phaeacia. I have little doubt that Mure was right, and it is a remark- 
able thing that one of the latest discussions of the word ®oivuxes 
(by Aly in Glotia, V, 74 ff.) ends by referring both it and Painxes 
to the same root. 

Bérard has explained so much more than any other inquirer and 
his whole chain of proof hangs so well together that I am, as I have 
said, quite satisfied that he is right. But as regards his onomastic, 
and especially his name-parallels, views will differ. Lewy, as we 
have seen, objects to some of them, and only Semitic experts can 
finally decide. Allen (CR, XX, 470) says that they are the most 
disputable part of Bérard’s book, and that is no doubt said on good 
authority. My own experience is different. A Semitic scholar 
from whom I asked an opinion on this very point replied, ‘The 
cases I have looked into seem quite convincing to a Semitic student,” 
and he commended the general method as clear and careful. Miller, 
“Die Geographie des Odyssee,” in Preuss. Jahrb. ({1904], p. 303) 
counts some fifty cases in which the double name of a place has thus 
been explained by Bérard. Champault’s onomastic is unworthy of 
any consideration. He converts Scheria into Ischia. It would be 
as easy to make it Sikelia or Schiperi (Albania); Gruhn can get Pithe- 
cusa out of it! As to the name of the people, that is according to 
Champault, from gdads, noir, and xy, “forme ionienne pour 4x7, 
pointe ou sommet,’’ on which see Allen ut supra. 

But the linguistic side of Bérard’s proof must remain with the 
experts. I can only hope that the evidence which I have adduced 
will help those who doubt to believe that he is right at least in hold- 
ing that Scheria is in Corcyra, and that is the important point. The 
rest may be left to Dérpfeld when, if ever, he resumes his excava- 
tions in Corfu after the present cataclysm has run its baleful course. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


























THE PUPULA DUPLEX AND OTHER TOKENS OF AN '' 
“EVIL EYE” IN THE LIGHT OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


By Watton Brooxs McDanieL 


In the volume of Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, Dr. 
Kirby Flower Smith published an article! on the pupula duplex which 
exhibits that combination of acumen, erudition, and literary skill 
which we have learned to expect from his pen. Since the superstition 
of the evil eye is perhaps second to none in importance, not only to 
classical scholars but to many workers in modern fields of study, the 
problems he attacked deserved his lengthy treatment, and if he failed 
to solve them other attempts are highly desirable. 

Commenting upon Ovid Amores i. 8. 15-16: 

oculis quoque pupula duplex 
fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe venit, 
Dr. Smith essayed to determine the poet’s definition of a pupula 
duplex, or double pupil, and the reason why this peculiarity was 
thought to be a sign of the evileye. Accepting what I hope to show 
is a misleading, if not an unsound, conclusion of Riess? concerning 
Pliny’s reference to persons who have a double pupil in one eye and 
the figure of a horse in the other, that the presence of the latter 
phenomenon, as an ailment of the eye, “was ascribed to a horse- 
shaped demon,”’ he has resorted to a similar demonological explana- 
tion of the double pupil. He supposes that the primitive man as he 
gazed into another’s eyes identified the pupillary image of himself 
that he saw therein as the other person’s soul.’ As is well known, 


1 At a time when I was persuaded by its arguments that the pupula duplex merely 
referred to a bicoloration, I foolishly remarked to a class that one of our university 
Officials illustrated this phenomenon of the evil eye. One of the women, prospered, I 
suppose, by the felix curiositas—or was it the curiosa felicitas of her sex ?—soon found 
a victim. The hunt for what I now consider the pupula duplex to have been, would 
not have been so easily successful. The rarer the type of evil eye, the more it was 
to be dreaded. Similarly, the location of the more wonderful sorcerers tends to be 
toward the ends of the earth. Cf. Dr. Smith, op. cit., p. 289. 


2 KE. Riess, ‘Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in Greek Comedy,” AJP, XVIII 
(1897), 195. Dr. Smith, op. cit., pp. 289, 290, and 299. 

3I might note that the reversal of the image eventually was regarded aS a token 
of the person’s being a witch (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie’, p. 903); the soul was 
standing on its head. 
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many languages derive their word for pupil from this image, but with- 
out taking any account of the gender of the person mirrored.! It 
was natural to think of the pupil itself as a sort of window or door of 
exit for the soul, an idea that led the relatives of a dead man to close 
his eyelids in order to prevent him from returning by that opening 
for some evil purpose.?, By way of illustration Dr. Smith repeats® 
the Chinese story of a man who had been blinded but finally regained 
his vision when a pair of manikins who represented the sight of his 
two eyes passed out through his nose and later, cracking the film 
that obscured the left eye, entered and abode therein. The result 
was that the man now had two pupils in that eye and, according to 
the Chinese narrator, could actually see better than when they were 
properly distributed. Turning then to the classical superstition, 
our author argues‘ that the person with the double pupil is merely 
one who houses in his eye a demon manikin along with its legitimate 
occupant, and that the intruder betrays his presence by a difference 
in the color of his eyes or by a bicoloration of one of the irises. A 
person with the pupula duplex would therefore be, according to his 
hypothesis, somebody who had, for instance, a brown eye and a blue, 
or who united both of these colors in either of his irises. 

Ingenious, not to say fascinating, as this theory must seem to 
anybody, it involves troublous elements and depends upon certain 
assumptions that I believe are unjustifiable. While I should be the 
last to try to force folklore or primitive superstition to conform to the 
tyrannical laws of mathematics or physics, yet objection might be 
made that a female gazer was bound to produce a female image in 
the pupil and a male a male, and furthermore that, according to the 
evidence alike of the Chinese story and of our own senses, each 
individual would normally have two manikins, so that the intrusion 
of a demon would give him a third unless an ejectment took place. 

1 Dr. Smith (pp. 295-96) refers to xbpn; pupa, pupula, pupilla; Old Span. pupila, 
New Span. nita; Germ. Mdnnlein; and the Elizabethan “babies.’’ I might add that 
old German books hedge on the gender by using the neuter Kindlein. In Hebrew we 


have bat’ayin and ishon. Liddell and Scott’s Greek lex. has failed to note the use of 
wawdtoy in Aristotle De generatione animal. (Bekker), p. 147, with the meaning ‘‘ pupil.”’ 


2 Cf. Dr. Smith’s exposition, pp. 295-96, with his references. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 297-98, from H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, I, 8. 
‘Smith, p. 299. 
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Would piebald eyes then indicate that each pupil had a demon along 
with its legitimate tenant, one representing, shall we say, the blue of 
the iris, the other the brown? But speaking more seriously, are we 
warranted any way in using the demonology of a later age to explain 
passages which do not even hint at a demoniacal possession but 
which on the contrary permit, as I shall show, a physical and psy- 
chological interpretation which writers who are nearly contemporary 
have provided and which is consistent with certain pertinent facts 
of modern medical science? The misinterpretations in Dr. Smith’s 
article are ultimately due, I think, to a wrong treatment of the 
adjective dixopos, and so with that we must begin. 

Johannes Malalas,! writing at the earliest in the middle of the 
sixth century, gives it as a surname of Anastasius I. Zonaras,? 
living in the first half of the twelfth century, explains that this 
emperor was called Aixopos, “because he had the pupils of his eyes 
unlike each other; one had a blacker hue while the color of the left 
verged rather on the gray.”” Such an effect on a pupil, the ophthal- 
mologist tells us, can be produced by a cataract.’ Suidas,‘ in the 
middle of the tenth century, also says that Anastasius was called 
Aixopos, but he offers no definition of the word, and like the last 
writer, Zonaras, he may be merely following Malalas. So far as the 
irises of the imperial eyes are concerned, we cannot ignore the evidence 
which we find in the description of him by the eleventh-century 
historian Cedrenus® that they were alike; for he describes Anastasius 
as épOadpols Exwv xapomois Kai yAavxois perpiws, which Bekker 
translates: oculis trucibus ac mediocriter caesiis. Although both the 
adjectives may have referred originally to brightness, they appear 
already in Aristotle’s Hist. animal. (Bekker, p. 13): used of the 
péXav or iris: Tots wey yap éort pédav, Tots 5¢ odddpa yAavKor, Tots 
5é xaporér, éviots 5’ aiywroév, to denote certain of the lighter shades 


1P, 392: ’Avaordacwos 6 Aixopos. 

2 Epit. XIV. 3. 1, p. 53:  ’Aptddvn tov Alxopov ’Avacraciov ... . els riv Bact 
Aelav dviyyaye. +--+. Alxopos 8’ éxadeiro 6 ’Avagradavos dre dvopolas 4\AHAats Tas Kdpas 
exe trav dfPadyav’ tH wey yap hv 7d xpGya weddvrepay,  5é Nad pds Td yAavKbrEepov 
éxpwudrioro. 

3 De Schweinitz, Diseases of the Eye (ed. of 1913), p. 529. 

‘Suidas: dixopos* 5re ’Avacracws 6 r&v ‘Puyaiwy Bacrreds Sixopos édéyero. 

8 Pp, 375. 
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that an irismay have. In the twelfth century Eustathius' reports a 
tradition that Thamyris was dixopos, “having one of his eyes gray 
and the other black.” Since xopn, the basic element of dixopos, 
means pupil, one might argue even here that it was the pupils that 
displayed the difference in coloring,’ or, on the other hand, an ophthal- 
mologist could use the Greek to show that even in antiquity it was 
recognized that heterochromia of the irises was often associated with 
a disparity in the size of the pupils.’ Syntactically, however, the 
close of the Greek sentence seems to be intended as a definition of the 
term dixopos. Apparently, therefore, in Suidas’ time this adjective 
could be loosely used of the irises, and he was attributing to Thamyris 
a heterochromia of those diaphragms. This would make it further 
possible that the lexicographer’s older contemporary, Zonaras, had 
in mind a difference in the pigmentation of Anastasius’ irises and not 
in the color of his pupils, although upon the fact itself we have, of 
course, that counterevidence of Cedrenus which I have given. One 
other passage raises similar uncertainties. A Byzantine writer on 
physiognomy says: éf@adyol wédaves ayabov onueiov ei peifous eiciv. 
6p0arpol Sixopo. adorarov, yrwpioua Kal avuToorarov, ei wadior’ év 
T@ ait@ dpbadue eiowv.4 Here again the universal meaning of xépn 
would lead a scholar with no preconceived theory to translate as fol- 
lows: ‘Eyes that have unlike pupils betoken a person who lacks sta- 
bility and steadfastness. This is especially the case if the unlike pupils 
(a case of double pupils) are in the same eye.”’ But the Byzantine 
was probably referring in a rather elliptical manner to heterochromia 
of the irises and in the second case to persons who displayed two 
colors in the same iris. A writer who is both a Byzantine and a 
physiognomist is doubly entitled to express crazy ideas in a crazy 
way. And yet we should note that there were ample ways of denoting 

1 Com. on the Iliad (B 597), p. 298, 1. 44: igropotor 5¢ abrév Kal dixopor elvar, Tov 


bpOaruav tov wey yavkdv éxovra, Tov 5é wéAava. gaci 5é Tives Kai wu} TOs dbo abrdv, 
Tov érepov b¢ drodeoat Tov dpOadryor. 

2 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 529. 

3 Tbid., p. 64. But anisocoria is rarely observed in healthy eyes. 

4 Foerster, Scriptores physiognomonici Graeci et Latini, II, 225. 

5 One can only guess at what the writer meant to express in his el-clause. De 
Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 64, says of piebald irises: ‘‘ Instead of uniform pigmentation a 
single triangular patch or several irregular spots of dark color may appear upon one 
or both irides.”’ 
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a difference in the color of the eyes without misusing dixopos; Greek 
affords, for instance, such adjectives as érepdyAaukos, érepdxpoos, and 
dixpoos. 

Presumably the consideration that led Dr. Smith to ignore 
linguistic difficulties and interpret all these passages as referring to 
chromatic asymmetry of the iris is the well-known fact that this, 
like other optical abnormalities, has in recent ages at least given its 
possessor the reputation of having the evil eye.' 

Unfortunately, even though we grant that Byzantines might 
pervert dixopos to the meaning “having irises of different colors,” 
this meaning cannot be established for the period to which the really 
important passages quoted by Dr. Smith and discussed below belong. 
It is indeed only if we keep dixopos true to its etymology that we have 
any right to parallel it with Ovid’s term pupula duplezx,? which his 
own expression gemino orbe in the next verse accurately defines. 

We should next note that while xépy started with the meanings 
“maiden,” “doll,” “image,” another word for pupil yAjv7n seems® to 
have reversed the process; for eventually it came to be used for a 
“doll” also. Now the compound diyAnvos as a parallel to dixopos is 
certainly not to be ignored in our investigation. As Theocritus* 
shows, it refers to the number of the pupils, not in any way to the 
coloring of the irises. The Bucolic poet has indeed used his duyAnvws 
@mas much as Vergil geminas acies.> Aixopos should therefore be 
compared with such contrasted words as ywovdxporos and dixporos, the 
latter being a ship that has two banks of oars on each side.’ Note 
also such an adjective as dixovéudos, which signifies ‘double knuckled,”’ 
that is to say, “having two knuckles in each digit.’” So primarily 


1Compare, for instance, R. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands 
(i.e., of Scotland), p. 25, and Smith, op. cit., p. 293, n. 1. 

2Smith, op. cit., p. 300, proffers a suspicion that the Latin is an unintelligent 
attempt at a translation of the Greek. My explanation vindicates the Romans from 
either stupidity or ignorance. 

3 For Iliad viii. 164 Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. y\jvn, translates it puella, but according 
to Leaf’s note it means ‘‘you pretty toy.” 

4 Epigr. 6: & devAate rd Obpat, ri ror wréov, ef KaTarakets 

Saxpvore SvyAnvws Oras ddupdpevos ; 

5 Aen. vi, 788. 

6 Xenophon Hell. ii. 1. 28. 

7 Aristotle Hist. anim. i. 15. 3. 
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our dixopos would mean “having two pupils in each eye,” precisely 
the pupula duplex! of Ovid. And now we have reached the point 
where we must show that the natural etymological interpretation of 
dixopos also accords accurately with the actual theories which writers 
of the early empire put forth in their efforts to explain the maleficent 
influence of the evil eye. 

There are reasons enough why the ancients should have regarded 
the pupil that mirrored the manikin, “the window of the soul,’”? 
as having more significance for magic than the irises, which were, 
sv to speak, only the colored shutters. The pupil is the changing 
part of the eye, the part that manifests life. Its contraction and 
dilation under the influence of light or disease disclosed its nature 
as an opening, a passage from the outer world of fact and substance 
into man’s mysterious inner world of thought. ‘The iris is thus 
pierced,” says Galen, “in order to let out the light which comes from 
the brain.’’* The brilliancy of the pupil was indeed responsible for 
its other name yAnvyn.* So far as the pigmentation of the iris is 
concerned, there are normal changes in the color which were familiar 
to everybody. Not to speak of animals like the cat, newborn 
babies,> as even Aristotle® noted, have a light, grayish-blue iris, and 
only at a later age do we find the other colors through a development 
of the stromal pigment. 

The ancient explanation of the evil eye was that the maleficent 
influence passed out from the pupil of its possessor and entered that 
of the victim, to his undoing. Plutarch in one of his Symposiacs’ has 


1 On duplez cf. Lucretius vi. 1145: ‘‘et dupliceis oculos subfusa luce rubenteis.”’ 

2 See especially Smith, op. cit., p. 295. 

3 De usu partium corporis humani x. 6. 

4Cf. Prellwitz, Etym. Wérterb. der Griechischen Sprache, p. 91; Curtius, Griech- 
tsche Etymologie, p. 178, cf. p. 173; Walde, Lateinisches Etym. Worterb.?, p. 332. 

5 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 64; Encyc. Brit., s.v., ‘‘ Eye.” 

6 Aristotle De gen. anim. 5 (Bekker), p. 147, ll. 4-8. 

™V. 7: wept r&v xaraBackalvew deyouévwy. Note especially in Sec. 3: drav 
obv obrws bd Tod POovety diarévres arepeldwor ras bes. al 5’ &yywora reraypuevat Tihs 
Wuxiis ordowor thy Kxaxlav, Gorep wepapuayyueva BéAn wpoorinrwow. A century later 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis Probl. phys. ii. 53 puts it clearly: revés & woddjs xaxlas 
vuxiis pbow Eexovres tml rots xadots SaxverOat TH duérpy POdvy ris xaxlas abrots deyet- 
pouérvns Gorep twins ris xal POopowowds dxris tkevow awd ris Kopns abrav. xal airy 
elovodoa 51a tSv dG0adyBv rod POovovpévou rpefer riv Wuxi xal rv dbow els dvoxpaciay 
kal rods xupods éxi of Kai els voor &yet Ta owpara Tobrwy. Still later we have the 
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left us the fullest exposition of the theories of his age concerning such 
emanations. It was indeed the contagiousness of certain eye diseases! 
that probably most influenced the-educated as well as the ignorant 
among the Greeks and Romans to believe in the dangers of effluvia 
and exhalations.? Like the germ theory of today, it was a gift of 
contemporary science for the comfort of mankind. It is this and 
not the demonological interpretation of the evil eye that prevails for 
at least some centuries. Even their amulets* indicate this line of 
reasoning. One of the best countercharms against the evil of the 
eye, according to the principles of sympathetic or homoeopathic 
magic, was a representation of the eye itself, which could, as it were, 
send out a nullifying shaft. Other amulets were devised of such 
appearance as would divert the sight of the evil eye by shocking, 
frightening, or amusing its possessor.® It is obvious, therefore, that 
according to these lines of reasoning nothing could so enhance the 
magical power of an individual as to increase the number of his 
pupils, the openings through which the eye emitted all its shafts, 
envious, amatory,® morbiferous, etc. 

hariolations of Heliodorus Aethiop. iii. 7 and Tzetzes Chil. 814 ff. The Italian jettatori 
still ‘‘cast’’ (acto) something. In Plutarch Sympos. v. 7. 5 we find an explanation 


of the auto-fascination of Narcissus et al. I would suggest that Dr. Smith’s demono- 
logical explanation (op. cit., p. 209) is therefore quite unnecessary for such cases. 


1Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2: r&év 5¢ &AAwy voonudwov padwora Kal raxwrTa Tas 
bpOarulas dvadrayuBavovow of cuvdvres* obrw Sivayw exer dtetay % Sprs evdodvac xal 
mpooBanrety érépw rafouvs dpxnv. Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. Ovid Rem. am. 615: 

dum spectant laesos oculi, laeduntur et ipsi 
multaque corporibus transitione nocent. 
2 The pupil was the entrance as well as the point of departure for evil. Compare 
Luer. iv. 714: 
nimirum quia sunt gallorum in corpore quaedam 
semina, quae cum sint oculis immissa leonum 
pupillas interfodiunt, acremque dolorem 
praebent, ut nequeant contra durare feroces. 

Cf. also Munro’s note. 

3 Cf. esp. the ancient representations of enemies of the evil eye assailing the eye. 
Seligmann, Der Bése Blick, II, 154 ff. 

4 These, as everybody knows, are commonly pictured on vases and the prows of 
ships, but are also found on many other objects, e.g., on shields, on lyres, and on amulets 
themselves. Cf., e.g., the phallus oculatus. 

5 Compare the statement of Plutarch op. cit. v. 7.3: édxouévns 61a thy dromiay rijs 
bYews Gore Frrov érepeldey Tots wacxover. 

6 Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2; Achilles Tatius i. 4: xa&ddos d&brepovy titpmoKer Bédovs 
kal bia rdv dpOarpdv els tiv Wuxiv Karappet dpOaruds yap d5ds EpwrixG tpabyart, 
which accords with the erotic theories of his predecessor Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. 
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Ovid’s bawd Dipsas had extra pupils in order to help her in her 
sorceries, and so do witches and warlocks all over the ancient world. 
Pliny gives us our fullest account, retailing the statements of Greek 
authors and passing them on probably to some at least of the later 
writers. His information is as follows: 


in eadem Africa familias quasdam effascinantium Isigonus et Nymphod- 
orus, quorum laudatione intereant probata, arescant arbores, emoriantur 


infantes. esse eiusdem generis in Triballis et Illyriis adiicit Isigonus, qui visu 


quoque effascinent interimantque quos diutius intueantur, iratis praecipue 
oculis, quod eorum malum facilius sentire puberes. notabilius esse quod 
pupillas binas in oculis singulis habeaut. huius generis et feminas in 
Scythia, quae vocantur Bithyae! prodit Apollonides. Phylarchus et in 
Ponto Thibiorum genus multosque alios eiusdem naturae quorum notas 
tradit in altero oculo geminam pupillam, in altero equi effigiem. eosdem 
praeterea non posse mergi, ne veste quidem degravatos. haud dissimile iis 
genus Pharnacum in Aethiopia prodidit Damon, quorum sudor tabem con- 
tactis corporibus afferat. feminas quidem omnes ubique visu nocere quae 
duplices pupillas habeant Cicero quoque apud nos auctor est.” 


Now if we are to believe Ptolemaeus Chennus,’ a Greek writer 
of about Pliny’s time, Nysia, the wife of Candaules, must be added 
to our list of the double pupiled. The reader will recall how, in the 
story that Herodotus‘ tells with all the zest of a Boccaccio, the 
uxorious King Candaules tried to expose the physical charms of his 
wife to the admiration of Gyges without her knowledge, but failed. 
Chennus says? that the reason why Nysia saw the Peeping Tom was 
that she was dixopos (i.e., had her pupils doubled) and was 


1 Solinus (i. 191; Mommser, pp. 27—28) adds the information that there are women 
like the Bityae also in Sardinia, but I think that I have divined how he got this addition: 
on the south coast of that island there was a place called Bitia or Bithia. The Sym- 
posiacs of Didymus also contained a reference to the Thibian race according to Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium s.v. O.Bats. Hesychius OiBes* yuvatxés twes would have them 
women, but Salmasius emended to O.Sets* yénrés tives. Detlefsen (Rhein. Mus., 
XVIII, 229-30) had, of course, absolutely no right to change Bithyae to Thibiae, and 
so make these peoples the same. 


2 .N. H., vii. 16-17. Gellius (ix. 4. 7-8) and Plutarch (op. cit. v. 7) give some of 
the same material. Pliny op. cit. xi. 142 merely refers to his earlier passage. 


3 On his date and on the story of Gyges see K. F. Smith, AJP, XXIII (1902), 
367 ff.; and for the former Christ, Gesch. der Gr. Lit.5, pp. 322-23. 


4 Herodotus i. 8-12; cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 359 D. 


5 Photius Biblioth. (Bekker), p. 150 B, ll. 19 ff. Herodotus leaves the lady un- 
named, and others gave her a different name from Nysia. See Westermann, Mytho- 
graph. Gr., p. 192, for a better text. 
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dfuwresrarn, ‘very keen of sight,’”’ being in possession of the stone 
Spaxorrirns. There is nothing in the narrative nor in the comment 
on it to suggest that she had a demon living in her eye, as Dr. Smith 
holds, much less that she showed any heterochromia of her irises 
that might indicate a demoniacal possession. Just as doubling the 
pupil doubled the emanation of evil from the eye of the lena Dipsas 
and from the pupils of all the unsinkable! “eye-biters” that Pliny 
mentions, so doubling the pupils doubled the vision of our chaste 
Susanna and, if you will, increased proportionately any magic powers 
that sh. ~ <ssed.? 

But i* is important not only to establish a theory of the evil eye 
that will be applicable to all the phenomena, but also to find the 
physical basis for the immemorial and world-wide belief in this 
superstition. One does not have to read far in any collection of 
ancient passages concerning the eye or in the physiognomical treatises® 
that have come down to us to see that the Greeks and Romans were 
remarkably keen observers and attached an importance sometimes 
even to minute variations in the eye that quite escape the attention 
or even the knowledge of the average person of today. The investi- 
gator of optical superstitions must seek the aid of the science of 
ophthalmology. 

First to engage us is that second peculiarity of the Thibians, the 
possession of an equ? effigiem in one of their eyes. Otto Jahn declared 
definitely in his well-known monograph: ‘“‘iz7os bedeutet die Krankheit 


11It is amusing to note that Ovid Met. vii. 636 says of the Telchines: ‘‘ Juppiter 
exosus fraternis subdidit undis!”’ 


2 From a valuable series of articles in Mélusine, published by J. Tuchmann under 
the title ‘‘La Fascination,” I learn (Vol. IV, cols. 27-28) that Servian songs still take 
note of persons possessed of a double pupil as having devilish powers of fascination, 
and Kiesewetter (Sphinx, IV, 70, ‘‘Die Augen der Hexen und Medien’’) reports that 
the fabulous king Xun was reputed a sorcerer and had two pupils in one eye, as did the 
blinded Chinaman of our story eventually. He soberly suggests: ‘‘Es wire sicher 
von Interesse wenn man die Augen der modernen Medien auf ahnliche Zeichen unter- 
suchen wollt. Gewiss wiirde man interessante Schliisse auf die Beschaffenheit ihrer 
Nervensystems ziehen kénnen und vielleicht auch darin ein Mittel zur Entdeckung 
von Medien finden. 


3 In Foerster, op. cit., I, the chapter in Polemon’s De physiognomonia, which con- 
cerns the eye, occupies in the Latin and Arabic versions more than sixty pages! It 
begins with the statement (p. 106) “‘scientiae physiognomoniae [summa] in oculis 
signis.”’ 
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eines stets unruhigen und zitternden Auges,’ agreeing, therefore, 
with the early editor of Pliny, Dalechampius (1608),? who thought 
that his author had misunderstood a reference to this disease in his 
Greek original. Later editors, however, have recognized that this 
explanation is too far-fetched to be probable, but have been unable 
to offer a substitute. Now personally I cannot believe that Pliny 
has made any blunder here in his Greek nor in his anatomy either. 
He knew too much medicine to confuse that hippic disease with an 
equine image. He means what he says. Something in the eye 
presented the appearance of a horse. We are reminded, therefore, 
of the stigmata or signa diabolica, the witch-signs,* which people in 
the Middle Ages and later used to look for in the eyes, markings 
that suggested to the imagination of the superstitious the appearance 
of a star, a dog, a toad, the foot of a mole, a hare, or even of his 
Satanic Majesty himself. To see the likeness of a horse would be no 
more difficult than to visualize other objects in the various spots, for 
instance, of a piebald iris, such as so deeply concern the physiog- 
nomical writers.° On the other hand, Pliny’s authority may have 
been merely generalizing on a certain number of cases of the so-called 
membrana pupillaris perseverans. Strands of tissue often highly 
pigmented, surviving from a foetal membrane of the eye that ought 
to disappear after birth, project from the iris into the pupil, frequently 
crossing it or forming a network in front of it.6 In view of Pliny’s 


1‘*Ueber den Aberglauben des bésen Blicks bei den Alten,’”’ Bericht d. kénigl. 
Sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften (February 17, 1855), p. 35, n. 26. 


2P, 293. 


3 Galen. refers to what is now called nystagmus in his Definitiones medicae (Kiihn, 
XIX, 436), sec. cccxlix, and elsewhere, Hippocratis prognosticon et Galeni in eum 
librum com., I, sec. XXI (Kiihn, XVIII B, 67-68) compares to it the ceaseless grinding 
or sawing of the teeth. Hippus is variously defined by our modern medical lexi- 
cographers, Gould, Dunglison, Thomas, etc., but always as a motor disorder. 


4See especially .Tuchmann (Mélusine, IV, col. 80 and col. 81), who explains 
Pliny’s equi effigiem in connection with these mediaeval signs of the sorcerer, as had 
apparently Kiesewetter before him in Sphinz, IV, 70. 


5 See, for instance, in Foerster, op. cit., V., 118, 124, 126. 


6 For illustrations and descriptions of the persistent pupillary membrane we 
may refer to any of the ordinarily accessible ophthalmological manuals, e.g., The 
Text-Book of Ophth. by Fuchs’ (trans. by Duane, American ed.?), pp. 335, 593. 
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+ statement it is notable that this anomaly is commonly in only one 
f eye and as a rule does not interfere with vision.' 

In passing to the phenomenon of the pupula duplex, we may 
define the physical basis? for the superstition much more narrowly 
and I hope quite convincingly. While it is probably a fact that 

there is no such thing among human beings as a double pupil, that 
is to say, as two real pupils, in one eye, each opening possessing a 
sphincter muscle enabling it to contract and dilate,’ there are appear- 
ances‘ of the eye which would lead an ancient to discern two pupils 


1 Consult, e.g., Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 216 ff.; De Schwein- 
itz, op. cit., p. 398. 


2 I would urge that the method that I am using in this paper is the proper one for 
the elucidation of other types of the evil eye. The wrentes oculi (Persius ii. 34), like 
all sorts of ‘bloody eyes” in later superstition, refer to various diseased or anomalous 
conditions of the eye known to ophthalmologists. The Bderedaiuwy (Pollux i. 21) was 
probably merely squint-eyed (Suidas s.v.). Well-known pathological conditions are 
sometimes responsible for a protrusion of the eye, which has been recognized even in 
insects and animals as a sign of the ‘‘evil eye.’’ Eyes that double the image are still 
F known to medicine as well as to superstition. On the latter cf. Béttiger, Kleine 
i Schriften, III, 405. 


3 See esp. Franke, “Uber Angeborene Poiykorie,”’ Klinische Monatsbl. f. Augen- 
heilkunde, XXVII, 299; cf. p. 311. 


4'We must not confuse, as some scholars (e.g., Salmasius) have, the dixopo. with 
the d:aerbpaxor, whom Hesychius s.v. describes (oi ry wey Kdpny kal riv &dw wédawwapy 
éxovres, tH 5é Tow Evwxpov) as having the lighter iris (e.g., of a gray or a blue eye) 
banded on its ciliary edge with a narrow zone almost as dark as the pupil itself. Such 
a double-ringed eye is common enough and passes today in some parts of the world as 
a mal’occhio. Should we not identify as one of the diacrdpaxac the woman celebrated 
in Chronicles and Characters (London, 1868), I, 66, ‘‘She mused a little, and her intri- 
: cate eyes, orb within orb, grew dark with cruel light’’?? Dr. Smith, AJP, XXIII 
j (1902), 368, quotes it in connection with Nysia. The appearance that our ancient 
informants had in mind could scarcely have been one that involved a halving or a 
cleaving in any way of the pupillary orb. For this and other reasons I gave up my 
i first thought that they were referring to cases of a persistent pupillary membrane (see 
above p. 344 n.6). Much less should we think of such unnatural conditions as may be 
produced by a postnatal disease like iritis. For instance, an inflammation may cause 
‘the formation of posterior synechiae or attachments between the layer of pigment 
covering the posterior surface of the iris and the capsule of the lens’’ (De Schweinitz, 
op. cit., p. 401). The tag or tags that protrude into the pupil may give it, if dilated, 
a cleft appearance or even the so-called ‘‘ace of clubs” shape. See particularly Selig- 
mann, op. cit., I, 71; II, 156, and Fig. 126 on p. 121. He certainly is wrong in identify- 
ing the pupil of the eye on a ship that is represented on the altar frieze at Pergamon as 
one of these. (Cf. his Fig. 114 with Fig. 6 a in Assmann’s article, Jahrb. d.k. deutsch. 
Arch. Inst., TV [1889] 99-100); the artist was merely showing the point of light on the 
pupil. Finally there can be, of course, no reference to such extra “pupils’’ as iridec- 
tomy creates, or wounds may cause. 
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where there existed only one real one, or to regard a twofold (duplex) 
enlargement of the normal opening as practically the equivalent of 
two. I have in mind two forms of coloboma of the iris, in the first of 
which there is a radial fissure in the iris tissue so that the pupil 
appears to be elongated, as it were, to perhaps twice its normal size;! 
and in the second of which the cleft in the diaphragm is annular, this 
round pseudo-pupil being separated from the real one by a more or 
less considerable band of the iris, which gives it its name of “bridge 
coloboma.”’? Whole families possessed a pupula duplex, says our 
ancient authority, and that is just what modern ophthalmological 
experience would lead us to expect, since coloboma of the iris is 
persistently hereditary, like a great many other eye troubles.* More- 
over, curiously enough, coloboma quite commonly occurs in only one 
eye. That leaves the other free to have an equi effigiem, if the fancy 
so requires. Best of all for our theory, colobomata do not disturb 
the eyesight.’ Would that science could assure us that for some 
mysterious reason the extra opening would actually improve the 
vision,® so that we might still further rationalize Ptolemaeus Chennus’ 
description of the fair Nysia as one who was dixopor kai dfuwreorarny. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Many clefts of this sort are pictured on the plate at the back of A. Gescheidt, 
De colobomate iridis. Most works on ophthalmology give at least one picture of it. 

2 This sort is strikingly illustrated in F. A. von Ammon, Klinische Darstellungen 
der Krankheiten und Bildungsfehler des menschlichen Auges, Series III, Taf. IX, No. 
XXIII; Taf. X, No. XIV. Sometimes we find more than one coloboma, i.e., polycoria, 
not dicoria. 

3 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 400: ‘Much evidence has been brought to show that 
there is an hereditary tendency in this defect.” 

4 Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 217, s.v. ‘‘Coloboma”’; oftener 
in both, however, according to De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 399. 

5 F. Arlt, Die Krankheiten der Sclera, Iris, Chorioidea, und Linse (1863), p. 123; 
Soelberg-Wells, Diseases of the Eye (trans. by Bull), p. 226. 


6 I might also remark that the pseudo-pupil would, of course, be immovable, and 
so perhaps arouse suspicion among those who feared the evil eye. A pupil that does 
not dilate and contract worries Jews even now. Seligmann, op. cit., I, 71. 
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SAPPHO 


By Wiwtiiam K. PRENTICE 


There are two reasons for our difficulty in understanding Sappho. 
The first is that we have very little of her poetry by which we can 
judge. The second is the more important: our judgment is per- 
verted by false traditions about this poetess. Many of these tra- 
ditions we know to be at least unreliable; yet we preserve them 
with the utmost scrupulousness because they are ancient, and it is 
very difficult to rid ourselves of the prejudices which they create. 

It was apparently common knowledge in antiquity that she lived 
in the island of Lesbos some six hundred years before Christ. The 
only biographical information about her in any extant writing 
earlier than 400 B.c. is in Herodotus ii. 135. He tells us that Sappho 
had a brother Charaxus, a merchant, who once sailed to Egypt on 
business and there fell in love with a girl who appears to have been 
either a slave or a courtesan, on whom he squandered much money. 
The same story is given by later writers on the authority of Sappho’s 
own words. It is not probable that the poetess herself or any of her 
contemporaries left any written record of her life. Certainly we 
know of none. If so, then nothing was known about Sappho or her 
family in Herodotus’ time or later, excepting what was derived from 
her own poems or through oral tradition. How much is known about 
any poet through oral tradition, two centuries or more after the 
poet’s death ? 

From Sappho’s poems, however, some facts have been collected, 
and that not alone from those poems which are still preserved, but 
also from those now lost which ancient writers still possessed. 
Athenaeus, for example, in the third century of our era, said that 
he knew all of Sappho’s songs by heart. He tells us the story of her 
brother Charaxus, citing these songs as the source of his information. 
He also says (x. 425): “The beautiful Sappho in several places 
celebrates her brother Larechus as cup-bearer to the Mytileneans in 
the town hall’’; and a scholion to Iliad xx. 234, contains the state- 


ment: ‘It was the custom, as Sappho also says, for well-born youths 
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of good appearance to pour the wine.” From these statements, 
attested in this way, it seems clear that Sappho’s family had a good 
social standing in Mytilene, the chief city of Lesbos, and it is prob- 
able that the family was wealthy. 

On the other hand a great deal has been made out of these poems 
which the poems, as far as we can judge, did not contain; and much 
more has been added to this which has no other source than the 
imagination of its authors. This process is due to two impulses with 
which we are thoroughly familiar. One of these proceeds from a 
perfectly sincere and laudable desire to say as much as possible about 
interesting persons. Under the influence of this desire many, and 
especially ancient, writers have accepted literally statements meant 
figuratively, have treated as fact what the poets meant for fiction, 
have made generalizations from particular instances, and have 
applied to the poets themselves words intended for the characters 
in the poems. For example, there is a well-known fragment (No. 85 
in Bergk) which is translated by Merivale as follows: 

I have a child, a lovely one, 

In beauty like the golden sun, 

Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom; 
And Clais is her name, for whom 


I Lydia’s treasures, were they mine, 
Would glad resign. 


As far as we know this is the only source for the statements that 
Sappho had a daughter named Cleis, that she was married, and, 
since Greek parents frequently named their children after their own 
parents, that her mother was named Cleis. Suidas gives the hus- 
band’s name, Cercolas, and says that the fellow came from Andros, 
supposed by some to mean “Mansland”; but no one knows whence 
Suidas got this information, and certainly Cercolas does not seem to 
be a very good name for anybody, least of all for a husband. What 
the fragment in question really says is this: “There is a pretty girl 
named Cleis, whom I love, as fair of form as golden flowers: for her I’d 
not (exchange) all Lydia or (Lesbos ?).”” No word implies that Cleis 
was the speaker’s daughter, or that this speaker was Sappho. Such 
words have been spoken even by men, about young women who were 
not related to them by birth at all. The fragment was preserved by 
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Hephaestion, who quoted it for its meter only. Of course, Suidas 
may have had some other authority for his statement about Sappho’s 
marriage and her daughter. He may, for example, have had the 
complete poem, and this may have shown that Sappho was speaking 
in propria persona. But evidence no better than this fragment con- 
tains has been the sole basis of a great many similar statements by 
ancient writers. We are not justified in assuming that there was any 
other evidence in this case, and this is really no evidence at all. 

When a woman has written about love as beautifully and pas- 
sionately as Sappho did, it is natural enough to believe that she had 
much experience thereof. As a matter of fact nothing whatever 
is known of any love affair of hers, in the ordinary sense of that 
term. A great deal, however, has been written about her love for a 
certain Phaon, and of how she followed him to distant Sicily or cast 
herself from the cliff in Leucas, on the western coast of Greece, in 
her despair at his desertion. The fifteenth Heroid is based upon 
this legend. It seems to me quite certain that Phaon was a fictitious 
if not a mythological character, and that Sappho’s leap from the 
Leucadian Rock is pure fiction. That some metaphor in Sappho’s 
poems gave rise to the story is possible, but wholly without reliable 
evidence. Neither Phaon nor Leucas is mentioned in any extant 
verse of hers. The Parian Chronicle, composed in the third century 
before Christ, mentions as a fact that Sappho fled to Sicily. This 
is also possible but improbable. Other Greek poets and writers 
went to Sicily, one perhaps as early as her time; but that is all we 
know; there is no word of hers, or of anyone even approximately 
contemporaneous, which suggests that she was ever there, and the 
Parian Chronicle is not a very reliable source of information about 
such matters. 

Some of the ancients have said that Sappho loved or was loved by 
other poets, Archilochus of Paros, Alecaeus of Lesbos, Hipponax of 
Ephesus, and Anacreon of Teos. This is in accord with the general 
practice of ancient writers to bring into some sort of connection with 
every distinguished person others of similar distinction, either as 
friends or in the relation of teacher and pupil, whether there was any 
evidence for such an association or not. So many of these associa- 
tions have been disproved on chronological or other grounds that 
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scholars have learned to be wary of statements of this sort. In the 
present instance, of the four lovers only Alcaeus was even a con- 
temporary of the poetess. He, however, was not only a contempo- 
rary but a fellow-countryman of hers. There are, furthermore, those 
verses which are often combined and cited to prove that Alcaeus 
really was a lover of Sappho: 


Violet-weaving, pure, sweet-smiling Sappho. 
I would say somewhat, but shame prevents me. 


If thou hadst a desire for things good and fair, 

And if thy tongue were not stirring up something wrong, 
Shame would not stay thee and cloud thine eyes, 

But thou wouldst speak of this thing, properly. 


The first verse is quoted from Alcaeus by Hephaestion, but has 
no necessary connection with the others. Aristotle (Rhet. i. 9) quotes 
the second verse, assigning it to Aleaeus, and says that the last four 
verses were by Sappho in reply. But the second as well as the last 
four verses are now assigned to Sappho by some modern scholars 
(Blass, Rhein. Mus., XXIX [1874], 150), and seems to have been 
read as Sappho’s by Anna Commena about 1110 a.p. The words 
accredited to Alcaeus by Aristotle, “I would say somewhat, but 
shame prevents me,’’ may have been written originally by Alcaeus 
and quoted in her poem by Sappho, or they may be, as Blass believed, 
part of a dialogue between an unknown lover and his beloved. But 
in any case is there necessarily any word of love here at all? Was 
there nothing else of which Aleaeus may have wished to speak? We 
know nothing about Sappho’s love affairs with men. 

But what about her girl friends? That she had many such, and 
knew them intimately, even loved them passionately, was clear from 
her own verses before; our knowledge of her relationship to them has 
been much increased by the new-found poems and fragments. It 
was inevitable, in view of the well-recognized tendencies of ‘ancient 
writers, that some of these girl friends should be represented as 
pupils of the poetess, and the belief that Sappho conducted a sort of 
school of music and poetry for young women is almost universal. 
Professor von Wilamowitz in his recent discussion of this subject 
(e.g., Sappho und Simonides, 1913) makes her the directress of a sort 
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of young ladies’ seminary. The only direct evidence for this view is 
a single verse, Frag. 71: “I taught Hero of Gyara, the fleet runner.” 
Even granting that the text, which is most uncertain, should be read 
as I have translated it—if not, it affords no evidence at all—and that 
Sappho is referring to herself in this line, does this prove that Hero 
went to Sappho’s school? But what shall be said when Frag. 41 is 
cited as proof that there were rival seminaries in Lesbos? “ Atthis, 
the thought of me is hateful to thee; thou flittest to Andromeda.” 
Does that really mean that Atthis left Miss Sappho’s to be a pupil at 
Miss Andromeda’s ? 

I have spoken of two tendencies under which the prevailing 
opinions of Sappho have been developed. The second of these is the 
tendency to scandalous gossip. A woman in the Greek world who 
wrote so passionately of love, who said: “I love luxury and for 
me love has the brightness of the sun and its beauty” (Frag. 79), 
who seemed to have enjoyed a freedom and unconventionality of 
life and speech unknown among women of a later age, was a good 
subject for a popular comedy in the fourth century before Christ. 
Six dramatists of this time wrote plays called Sappho, one of them, 
Antiphanes, wrote also a Phaon and a Leucadius; Plato, the comic 
poet, wrote a Phaon too, and Menander a Leucadia. As far as we 
can judge—a few quotations have been preserved—these plays were 
coarse and scurrilous enough and full of absurd stories. The theme 
of all of them was doubtless Sappho and her loves. Not necessarily 
the real Sappho, however. What could these playwrights have 
known about her life? What did they care? They had no interest 
in facts. What they wanted was a sensational and effective plot; 
the real Sappho was dead and buried more than two centuries before 
their time. But from the fourth century on there appeared in litera- 
ture a new Sappho, a beautiful, passionate woman, leading a life of 
freedom, luxury, and promiscuous sensuality. This is that Sappho 
who figures in the fifteenth Heroid, in Swinbourne’s Anactoria, and in 
many other plays, poems, stories, or pictures in modern times. Some 
ancient writers, recognizing how different this Sappho was from the 
authoress of the poems, asserted that there were two Sapphos, one 
the poetess of Mytilene and the other a courtesan of Eressos; but 
there is no historical basis for their assertion. In 1681 Madame 
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Dacier expressed the opinion that Sappho has been grossly slandered. 
A hundred years ago Welcker proved it in an essay entitled ‘Sappho 
von einem herrschenden Vorurteil befreit’”’ (KI. Schriften, II, 80-144), 
and showed that the vulgar Sappho was the creation of the new 
comedy. This was a bold undertaking in 1816, for historical criticism 
was then in its infancy, and many rejected Welcker’s arguments 
without refuting them. Recently Professor von Wilamowitz 
(Sappho und Simonides) has swept away again all this fabric 
of gossip and scandal. It was not difficult for him and ought not 
to have been necessary at all. For scholars have learned now how 
valueless much of the ancient tradition is—these statements based on 
false assumptions, shrewd but unwarranted combinations, mis- 
understandings, and pure fancy, collected with infinite care and 
patience and preserved as something sacred because made long ago 
and recorded in some sort of Greek or Latin. Yet the old traditions 
still survive. In the paucity of reliable information the modern, like 
the ancient and the mediaeval scholars, fear to omit from their 
accounts any statement, whatever its date or source, because they 
do not wish anything belonging to antiquity to be lost. They aim 
at completeness in their research, and to overlook anything is the 
greatest fault of all. They forget that the elimination of the false 
is as necessary to scholarly accuracy as the collection of the true. So 
they shrink from making final decisions and try to persuade them- 
selves that there may be some value after all in these unproved 
assertions, that at least they represent what the ancients thought, 
or that industry in collecting material for argument will compensate 
for lack of judgment in using it. They do not realize that the false 
beclouds the true, and that the effort to reconcile conflicting traditions 
with one another or with faets leads to the perversion, not the increase, 
of knowledge. 

This is a great evil and has far-reaching consequences. We 
preserve too much of antiquity. Much of the ancient literature is 
worse than useless and ought long since to have been consigned to 
oblivion. It is a barrier to progress and to a true understanding 
of the ancient world. 

One of the natural results of the attitude of some classical scholars 
toward tradition may be seen in the recent articles by Mr. Edmonds 
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in the Classical Review (XXIII, 99-104, 156-58; XXVIII, 73-75, 
XXX, 97-104). With great ingenuity and much proficiency in 
writing Greek verse Mr. Edmonds has created out of hopelessly 
mutilated fragments of Sappho, contained in newly discovered papyri, 
poems which he believes represent in the main what Sappho wrote. 
In them he has incorporated much of the old tradition about Cleis 
and the rest. Other scholars—Grenfell and Hunt, Schubart, Blass, 
Diehl, and Wilamowitz, for example—have wisely refrained from 
attempting to restore the missing lines, where sometimes only a 
few letters remain. But newspaper articles have given currency to 
these “‘reconstructed” poems of Sappho, in Greek and in English, 
and one of the newest books on Sappho, by Mary Mills Pattrick 
(1912), accepts them as if they were the genuine words of the poetess, 
confirming the old traditions. 

Suppose now that, with respect to Sappho, we confine our atten- 
tion to what is reasonably well attested. What we really know 
about her life is this: She lived in Lesbos about six hundred years 
before Christ. She belonged to a family which was apparently 
wealthy and respected. She was universally regarded as the greatest 
erotic poet of antiquity. She was an intimate friend of a number of 
girls or women, of whom some at least appear to have been wealthy 
like herself. Some of these women came from other cities than those 
in Lesbos, but it seems to have been in Lesbos that she knew them. 
The most natural explanation of their presence there and of her 
acquaintance with them seems to me that they all were serving 
for a time, probably while they were maidens, as resident attendants 
in some temple. But of this there is no evidence. They may have 
been simply friends. Their friendship was evidently very intimate. 
Sappho wrote about these women with a passionate affection, which 
to most seems comparable only to that between persons of opposite 
sex, and it is quite natural that many have interpreted the relationship 
between these women in the light of certain well-known practices 
of Greek men in their relations to one another. 

Practices of various sorts are often matters of custom rather than 
of morals, and certainly, unless questions of absolute right and 
wrong are involved, we should not apply to a woman who lived 
twenty-five centuries ago all the standards of our own time. We 
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know almost nothing about the customs of her people or about her 
life. We can judge her only by what she has said herself. And 
judge her we must. In order to understand and appreciate some 
of her poetry at all we must decide whether she was what we would 
call a sexual degenerate, as some have thought, or at least whether 
her poems reflect a somewhat gross sensuality. We must examine 
these verses of hers, collecting all that reflect her character, ideas, and 
feelings, and in the light of the knowledge thus gained seek to inter- 
pret her poetry justly and sympathetically. But we must put out 
of mind all the stories told about the poetess on the ground that, 
as far as we can judge at all, they have no foundation in fact and had 
their origin at least two centuries after Sappho’s death. 

Athenaeus, of the third century after Christ, has given us a 
significant quotation from Sappho, with his own opinion upon it: 
“Sappho,” he says, ‘being a thorough woman and a poetess besides, 
was ashamed to separate honour from elegance, and speaks thus: 
‘But I love elegance, and for me love has the splendor and the beauty 
of the sun’ [Frag. 79], making it evident to everybody that the desire 
of life that she confessed had brilliancy and honor in it; and these 
things especially belong to virtue.” The translation of Athenaeus’ 
criticism I have borrowed from Mr. Wharton; the word “‘elegance”’ 
is his. It must be remembered also that Sappho’s phrase 76 xa)or, 
which I have translated “beauty,” also means “honor” or “nobility.” 
Personally, however, I am not inclined to lay as much stress upon 
the moral quality of this quotation as Athenaeus did, even when taken 
in connection with the following: ‘“ Wealth without goodness is no 
safe neighbor” (Frag. 80); the latter sentiment seems to me a plati- 
tude rather prettily expressed. On the other hand I can see no indi- 
cation of moral obliquity in the first passage any more than in that 
couplet in which she says: “‘ What country girl bewitches thy heart, 
who knows not how to draw her skirts about her ankles”’ (Frag. 70), 
whether these words were written in jest about Andromeda, as 
Athenaeus says, or not. Galen the physician, in the second century 
after Christ, has given us something more to the point. ‘It is better 
therefore,”’ he says, “knowing that the beauty of youth is like spring 
flowers and gives short-lived delight, to approve both the Lesbian 
when she says: ‘For one is fair to look upon; but he that is good 
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will straightway be also fair’ (Frag. 101), and also Solon, when he 
expresses the same opinion.” It is not possible to render Sappho’s 
couplet adequately in English, because the word xaXos, which I have 
translated “fair,” means of course “noble” also. The passage has 
been spoiled by some of the editors (e.g., Bergk) who have added the 
word &ya6os at the end of the first verse; this emendation makes the 
couplet read: ‘He who is fair to look upon is good, and he who is 
good will soon be fair also’”’ (Wharton). I do not believe that Solon 
expressed any such sentiment as that conveyed by Bergk’s reading. 
If Solon’s opinion was the same as Sappho’s in this matter, I think 
we may believe her meaning to be that beauty in the ordinary sense 
is only skin-deep, as we say, and that moral excellence is a nobler 
quality; and this is all her words do express as they stand. 

Certainly there is a moral tone about the verses preserved by 
Aristotle and quoted above: “If thou hadst a desire for things good 
and fair, and if thy tongue were not stirring up something wrong, 
aldws would not stay thee and cloud thine eyes, but thou wouldst 
speak of this thing, properly” (Frag. 28). The moral quality of 
these words is not affected whether we believe they were Sappho’s 
reply to Alcaeus, as Aristotle thought, or that they were spoken by 
some unknown maiden to her lover. 

Three ancient writers, Herodotus, Strabo, and Athenaeus, testify 
that Sappho wrote several odes vehemently criticizing her brother’s 
affair in Egypt with the young lady of unsavory reputation. One of 
these witnesses states explicitly that he was personally familiar with 
the poems in question. This is real evidence. It does not tend to 
show that the poetess was herself dissolute, but quite the contrary. 
Among the new-found papyri there is one which seems to relate to 
this same brother and if it does it throws a great deal of light upon 
Sappho’s character. It may not be complete, and even what is pre- 
served is somewhat mutilated. But the mutilations do not destroy 
the sense and the restorations are fairly certain. It is as follows: 


Ye holy Nereids, give back to me unharmed my brother; may he hither 
come, and whatsoever his heart desires, fullfil it all. What faults were his 
before, undo them all, that to his friends there may be joy, and grief unto his 
enemies; nay, may we have no enemies forevermore. And may he wish 
to make his sister share his honor, and forget the grievous sorrow wherewith 
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a while ago his heart was crushed, when he learned of the reproach which cut 
him to the quick at festal gatherings—died down anon, a little while, but 
soon flared up afresh. Nay hear, O Goddess, if I used to cheer thy heart 
with songs, and do thou sink all sorrows in black night, averting evil from 
our midst.—{Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap., I, 7]. 


It seems to me that a woman who wrote thus, however long ago, 
was not far from our own standards. We come on more uncertain 
ground, perhaps, when we reach those poems in which she speaks of 
her girl friends. Before passing on, however, I wish to call attention 
to the invocation in the last stanza. The “goddess” here can 
hardly be any other than Aphrodite; and certainly the poetess was 
not thinking of Aphrodite at this moment as the goddess of sensual 
passion, but as the one to whom she could appeal to restore the old 
affection which once existed between herself and a brother. 

The only ode of Sappho preserved to us apparently complete is 
the “Ode to Aphrodite.” The crux of this poem is in the sixth 
stanza: ‘For even if she flies, she shall soon follow, and if she rejects 
gifts, shall yet give, and if she loves not, shall soon love, however 
loth” (Wharton’s translation). Only in the last words, xwix é9édo.a, 
is there an indication of the sex of the person referred to, and for this 
phrase the reading is uncertain. Only one of our manuscripts of 
Dionysius gives the verse as Wharton translates it; none of the others 
can be read at all without emendation. The addition of a single 
letter to the present text would make this verse refer to the object of 
the sentence instead of the subject, and permit us to read: “If. he 
love thee not he soon shall love thee, though thou fain wouldst not,” 
i.e., even if thou shouldst cease to love him. Perhaps there are 
few of us who at first sight would not prefer this reading, because the 
poem as a whole seems to refer to a natural love of Sappho for some 
lover, and passionate love for one of the same sex seems to most 
persons unnatural and degenerate. But there are two objections to 
this emendation. One is a formal one: it is hardly conceivable that 
this stanza was so constructed that no word indicated even the gender 
of the subject, so that in supplying the necessary pronouns it is impos- 
sible to determine whether “he” or ‘“‘she” should be used. The 
second objection is this: if the subject of this stanza was a man, and 
if on other similar occasions the goddess had heard Sappho’s prayer 
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and granted her request, then this Sappho had various lovers and had 
satisfaction of theirlove. This presents the poetess to us as a wanton; 
if she openly avows such an experience, her standards must have 
been different from ours indeed. 

Most of the editors of the Greek text now read this stanza as 
Wharton does, but most of the English translators have deliberately 
misread it in one way or another. Personally I have no longer any 
doubt that this poem deals with Sappho’s own relations with certain 
of her girl friends. Are we then to believe that a harmless affection 
of one woman for others expressed itself in such language? In decid- 
ing this question it should be remembered that the “Ode to the 
Nereids’”’ quoted above shows clearly that for Sappho the goddess 
Aphrodite was far more than the source of sensual passion, and that, 
as Professor von Wilamowitz has observed, the words ‘draw unto 
thy love” may mean simply “draw unto thy affection.” But to 
most it seems that the “Ode to Aphrodite” must be interpreted 
in the light of the ‘Ode to Anactoria”’: 

I count him equal to the gods, that man who sits with thee face to face, 
and close at hand doth hear thy sweet voice and delicious laughter; indeed, 
indeed this makes my heart to flutter in my breast. For I, when I see thee 
for a moment—I can no longer speak; nay, but my tongue is clogged; all 
in an instant a subtile fire surges through my flesh, a mist is on my eyes, a 
roaring in my ears; sweat poureth down me, and trembling seizes me in 
every part; I’m paler than the summer grass; I seem to be all but dead. 
Yet all must be endured. .... 

The speaker in this poem may not be Sappho; it is a mere assump- 
tion that these words are meant as hers. But the speaker is a 
woman, as the fourteenth line clearly shows, and so is the person 
addressed. It seems impossible not to recognize here a very sensual 
element. These verses are a startlingly accurate description of an 
experience familiar to most persons, and all we know, not only about 
abnormal sexual relations between men and men, but also about 
extreme and abnormal affections between women and women, 
especially among young women living in close association away from 
their natural homes, comes immediately to mind. And thus, from 
her own verses, we seem to have a confirmation of the old tradition 
about Sappho, even though the details of that tradition are wholly 
rejected. 
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It would help very much in understanding this poem if we could 
know on what sort of an occasion it was produced. It seems to me 
most probable that the occasion was a wedding, and that the first 
stanza looks forward to the time when bride and groom will be at 
last together and alone. This situation makes an especially strong 
appeal to the imagination of people among whom a couple sees little 
or nothing of each other in private before their marriage. Doubtless 
this was the custom in Lesbos, in Sappho’s time; certainly it was so 
in other ancient Greek states. ‘When I see thee” means “when 
I see thee dressed for thy wedding,” does it not? Is such an emo- 
tion as is here described impossible for a perfectly pure-minded girl 
when she sees under such circumstances her girl friend, whom she 
has loved as one girl may love another, and with whom hitherto she 
has shared, as far as two individuals can share, the most intimate 
experiences? I think not. Only such a person must have been 
capable of feeling so strongly that psychic emotions were able to 
produce in her strong physical disturbances. 

These two poems no longer stand alone. There are others of 
similar character among the new-found papyri, and two of these are 
sufficiently complete to add considerably to our understanding of the 
affection between the poetess and her friends. One is a fragment 
among the Berlin Papyri, No. 9722, p. 2; in the following transla- 
tion I have followed Wilamowitz’s interpretation. Sappho is telling 
someone of her last conversation with one of these friends who was 
about to leave her: 


But honestly I wish that I were dead. When she left me, she said, 
sobbing: “Ah, Sappho, what a dreadful thing this is; indeed, indeed, I do 
not want to leave you.” And I replied: “Goodbye, and don’t forget me. 
You know how we have cared for you. But if not, I want to remind you. 
Do you remember what an easy, happy life we led? Many a wreath of 
violets and roses you laid upon your locks and braided hair, when you were 
with me; many a woven chain of spring flowers you wore about your dainty 
neck; plenty of myrrh and perfume royal was for your toilet . . . . soft 
cushions . . . . to still your longing . . . . no shrine there was . . . . nor 
sacred grove .... 


And lastly, Berlin Pap., No. 9722, p. 5, which is practically 
undamaged, as far as it is preserved at all. In this also I have 
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followed Wilamowitz. Sappho is talking with Atthis about Arignota, 
who has gone back to Sardis: 


. .. . from Sardis oft turning her thoughts hither. 

While we lived together, Arignota adored you as a goddess, and took the 
most pleasure in your singing. But now she shines among the Lydian 
women as, when the sun is set, the rosy-beamed moon outshineth all the 
stars, and sheds her light upon the briny sea and on the flowery plow-lands 
equally. The dew falls gently and the roses bloom, the dainty grasses and 
the clover sweet. Ofttimes she wanders up and down, remembering the 
lovely Atthis, her tender spirit full of longing, her heart of loneliness. Loudly 
_ she calls us to come thither; but her cry reaches us not: the words we cannot 
catch, Night, with its many ears, hearing repeats across the sea. 


We take such pride in concealing our feelings! We have so 
schooled ourselves to dominate by will and habit our natural emo- 
tions that many have lost the capacity for feeling strongly, to our 
great detriment. Sorrow still brings tears to some, anger, a flush, 
fear, paleness, and trembling. To many even these reactions are 
repugnant. Some actually praise indifference as something fine 
and noble and confound it with self-control. It was just so among 
the decadent Romans of the empire; it is one of the evil products 
of a high civilization. We repress our emotions till our spirits are 
atrophied. And yet the craving for excitement is not stilled. The 
normal experiences of life no longer satisfy us: we must find strange, 
new, violent diversions. We race around the world, court danger, 
take delight in speed for mere speed’s sake, in automobiles or roller- 
coasters according to our means. Such stimuli soon lose their 
effect, and we increase the dose. We begin by counting twenty miles 
a fearsome rate, advance to forty or fifty, and find curselves soon 
wanting aéroplanes. The thing’s not new: the essence is in any 
garden swing. The deplorable fact is not that we want the cup of 
life filled full but that we are losing, just as others have lost, enjoy- 
ment in a normal human life. 

The one passion which no amount of refinement can eradicate 
is that of sex. And that is why so few books or plays or even amuse- 
ments which do not appeal more or less directly to this passion have 
power to give the thrill which we now demand, and without which 
all pleasures seem insipid. An untainted affection for a friend of the 
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same sex or for a brother, yet strong enough to produce physical 
reactions such as faintness, lies beyond the experience of most of us, 
as it lay beyond the experience of the decadent Greeks and Romans. 
That is why so many have assumed that some of Sappho’s verses 
imply an impure and sensual relationship. But I count that a happy 
person who cares, and cares hard, in the common and normal experi- 
ences of life. For one who loves a friend as passionately, and who 
suffers at the loss of such a friend as intensely, as Sappho did, knows, 
by virtue of that same capacity to feel keenly, more of happiness and 
of the joy of living than many of us. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

















THE COST TO ATHENS OF HER SECOND EMPIRE! 


By Frank Ecieston Rossins 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to restore some of 
the more important items in the balance sheet of the Athenian mili- 
tary and naval establishments during the years 378-369 B.c. The 
writer does not begin this undertaking without foreknowledge of 
the difficulties that attend upon an investigation of this sort, where 
each question that arises requires that all the factors involved be 
first discovered, then correlated and interpreted. Such inquiries 
would be doubly hazardous were it not for the numerous researches 
that in late years have been made upon special problems of Greek 
history and finance, which both furnish new instruments to the 
student of ancient life and show him the method which he must 
adopt in his own work; to the men that have made them he must be 
profoundly grateful. The present essay uses the results of these 
studies at every step and has for its objects both to cast some light 
upon the subject of state expenditures and to discover a new way of 
approach to the vexed questions of the amounts of the tribute, of 
the state revenues, and of the surplus, in the second Athenian empire. 
One of the peculiar embarrassments of the investigator of this period 
is that none of these points is clearly and definitely decided by the 
sources, in spite of the rich material afforded by Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Diodorus, and the inscriptions. It is in order to take 


1 The following abbreviations are used in citing the works most frequently referred 
to: Busolt =G: Busolt, ‘‘Der zweite athenische Bund,” J.f.kl.Ph., Suppl. 7, 643 ff.; 
Beloch =Beloch, Griechische Geschichte; Beloch, A. P.=Beloch, Die attische Politik 
seit Perikles; Meyer=E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Bd. 5; Gilbert =G. Gilbert, 
The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, translated by E. J. Brooks and 
T. Nicklin (London, 1895); Boeckh=A. Boeckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 
3d ed., revised by M. Frinkel (Berlin, 1886); Boeckh, S. =Boeckh, Urkunden iiber das 
Seewesen des attischen Staates, Bd. 3 of the Staatshaushaltung, edition of Berlin, 1840; 
A.A.=B. Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis (Strassburg, 1902); Marshall=F. H. 
Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy (Cambridge, 1905). Citations of Xeno- 
phon refer to the Hellenica unless otherwise specified. The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge gratefully the criticism of Professor William Scott Ferguson, of Harvard 
University. 
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advantage of one bit of exact information amid this uncertainty, that 
is, the amount of the war taxes voted during the first ten years of 
the Second League, that the scope of this paper is limited to the 
years 378-369. 

It must be added, by way of preface, that in the present essay 
far more attention has been paid to the expenditures of Athens than 
to her receipts, and that in fact the aim of the paper is to furnish 
a basis for further investigation of Athenian revenues. This atti- 
tude has been adopted because the amounts expended can usually 
be conjectured with some degree of certainty,! while there are 
fewer principles whereby to govern estimates of the receipts. Yet 
even in the question of expense there enter many elements that 
cannot be reduced to figures. Dishonesty, for example, would tend 
to increase cost, but though we know that the Greeks were only too 
prone to laxity in this regard and can cite instances from the history 
of the Second League,” we could never estimate the effect of such delin- 
quency upon finance. Inefficiency also spoils rule-of-thumb reckon- 
ings. Generals who wasted effort and failed in their mission must 
certainly have spent more than the normal amount, and if sometimes 
we find old campaigners, like Timotheus, unable to cope with diffi- 
cult situations, much greater must have been the ineffectiveness of 
the amateur generals of Athens.* Again, not all the military and 
naval operations are reported by the historians; the greater ones 
are described satisfactorily enough, but minor expeditions, the main- 
tenance of garrisons and posts, and the use of ships for convoy service, 
all inconspicuous but still expensive features of warfare, are usually 
neglected. It is also hard to calculate the cost of fortifications, ship- 
yards, and munitions, and incidental expenses incurred by com- 
manders over and above the pay of their troops; while on the other 
hand booty and forage secured by the forces reduced expenses in a 
measure that is seldom precisely known. For all these reasons we 
can expect to arrive at only an approximation of the truth. 


1 Cf. Boeckh’s remark (I, 357) and below, p. 386. 


? E.g., the instance reported by Aeschin. i. 56 (Hegesander, treasurer of the general 
Timomachus, profits to the amount of 80 minas from the “simplicity” of the 
general). 


* The system of trierarchies left many loopholes for dishonesty or malingering. 
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The items of expense to be considered may be enumerated as 
follows:! 


I. Maintenance of the navy. 


1. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 378. 

2. Cost of replacement and increase in the navy, 377-369. 

3. Extraordinary repairs to war ships. 

4. Cost of new shiphouses; stores and munitions; mainte- 
nance of the Piraeus. 


II. Operating expenses of army and navy. 


1. Regularly maintained armaments. 
a) Guard ships and sea police. 
b) Garrisons outside of Attica. 
c) The sacred triremes. 
d) The cavalry. 
2. Occasional armaments, military and naval expeditions. 


To meet these charges there were the following sources of revenue :? 
(1) the war tax (elopopa) of the Athenians; (2) the tribute (cvvrates) 
of the allies; (3) the surplus of the ordinary revenues of Athens; 
(4) money and supplies obtained by generals in the field; (5) gifts 
of citizens, foreigners, and foreign states. These topics will be 
followed in the remainder of the essay. 


I. MAINTENANCE OF THE NAVY 


1. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 378.—In order to form any 
opinion on this matter, it is necessary to know approximately what it 
cost to build a new trireme and to rebuild and refit an old one. We 
are better informed about the value of merchant ships than about the 
trireme, which at this time was the standard unit of the Athenian 
navy. Upon one merchant ship a loan of 3,000 drachmas was made, 


1 Here should properly be included the cost of fortifications, but it is hopeless to 
determine either the extent or the cost of whatever work of this sort was carried out. 
It is equally impossible to determine what was spent for garrisons, and the item is 
included merely for the sake of completeness. 


2 The fourth item, a very important one in estimating the cost of ancient warfare, 


will be considered in connection with the various campaigns; the fifth unfortunately 
cannot be determined at all; but it is the least important of the five. Cf. p. 386. 
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though its value was probably more, and another was sold for 40 
minas.' Boeckh attempted to determine the average cost of the 
trireme from the inscriptions, but with not entirely satisfactory 
results.2, There are, however, two pieces of evidence upon the 
matter that agree fairly well; it may be inferred from Polyaenus i. 30. 
6 that a trireme could be built for a talent, and it has been very 
plausibly conjectured that by the payment of 5,000 drachmas in the 
case of a trireme and 5,500 drachmas in that of a horse transport a 
trierarch could fulfil his obligation to turn over to the state a new hull 
in place of one rendered useless during his term of office.* At the 
same time he turned in the old hull, the value of which must be 
added to the cash payment before we can arrive at the price set 
by the Athenians on a new hull.‘ One talent then cannot be too 
high an estimate for the cost of a hull, and to this must be added the 
cost of the rigging, which Boeckh shows was more than a talent in the 
case of a tetrareme,® and cannot have been much lower for a trireme. 
Two talents may confidently be assumed, for the present purpose, 
as a moderate estimate of the cost of both hull and rigging of a trireme. 

As the normal cost of repairs to a ship after a year of service, 1,200 
drachmas is a very probable estimate, since at a certain period the 
trierarch seems to have been able by the payment of this sum to 
acquit himself of his legal obligation to repair his ship at the end of 
his term. This would certainly be a very moderate allowance to 
make for the average cost of refitting old ships for the new navy of 
378, especially since those available had been laid up for several 

1(Dem.) lvi. 3, xxxiii. 12. 

21, 140-41. 


3 Polyaen. i. 30. 6: GeueoroxAjjs év 7G mods Alyuvnras rodeuw wedrOvTwv ’APnvaiwv 
thv & tdv dpyupelwvy mpdcodor, éxardvy radavra, SiavéuerOar, KwArAboas érercev éxardv 
&vipact rots mAovowrarots éxaoTtw dodvat radavrov ... . of 5& éxardv Gripes Exacros 
play tpinpn Katréornoay orovdf xpnodmevor KaddAous Kal raxouvs. This probably refers 
only to the hulls. For the conjecture about the payments of 5,000 or 5,500 
drachmas, cf. Boeckh, loc. cit.; Diodorus xiv. 39 (cf. Justin vi. 1) says that Pharna- 
bazus in 398-397 obtained 500 talents at the Persian court to equip Conon’s fleet of 
100 vessels, but this sum would be used for more than the mere building of the ships. 
Xen. iii. 4. 1. less reliably gives the size of this fleet as 300 ships. 


4 Kohler, A.M., IV, 81. 

5 Boeckh, loc. cit. The amounts paid for various kinds of rigging vary so much 
that it is difficult to determine standard prices for masts, sails, cordage, oars, etc. 

® Boeckh, I, 141; S., p. 199. 
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years and had been brought into port in very poor condition. It is 
well recognized that the state paid for repairs only in extraordinary 
cases, usually when the ship had been damaged in battle or by storm. 

These data may be used to discover the cost of the re-establishment 
of the navy, for it is reasonable to suppose that the Athenians both 
built new ships and refitted as many of the old ones in the dock- 
yards as could still be used. As to the number of ships in the new 
fleet, Polybius reports that as determined by the decrees of Nausini- 
cus’ year it was to be 100; Diodorus, 200; and modern authorities 
have usually favored the more moderate statement. Accepting 
their judgment we must next ask how many of the 100 had to be 
built outright, and how many old ships were available for refitting. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian War, Athens was forced to give 
up all but 12 ships of her navy,” and she took very little part in the 
naval war in which Conon with Persian ships fought the Spartans.* 
She did not, however, long remain so completely crippled, but during 
the Corinthian War sent several squadrons to sea, the largest of which, 
numbering 40 sail, crossed the Aegean under Thrasybulus.* Besides 
this we ,jhave mention of 10 ships under Philocrates, 8 under Iphi- 
crates, 10 vessels which sailed to Aegina, and another considerable 
squadron which was employed there. There were also 13 ships under 
Euonymus and 10 under Chabrias, and 3 or 4 were lost at the time 
of the raid by Teleutias at the Piraeus.5 Meanwhile the Athenian 
generals are reported to have brought 32 ships from Thasos and 
Samothrace to Tenedos.® 

One might conclude from this survey that during this war about 
70 ships in all were fitted out, counting the 10 of Philocrates, the 


1 Polybius ii. 62; Diodorus xv. 29. Grote and Thirlwall followed Diodorus; 
Schaefer, Kéhler (A.M., VI, 29), Meyer (p. 385), Cavaignac (Hist. de l’antiquité, II, 
301), prefer Polybius. Keil (A.A., p. 205) holds that Polybius’ report concerns only 
the mobilized part of the fleet; but Kolbe (A.M., X XVI, 378-80) supports with good 
arguments the view that Athens had few more than 100 ships at this time. The 
calculations following in this paper confirm his claim. 


2 Xen. ii. 2. 20; Andoc. De pace 12; Plut. Lys. 15. 

3 Oxyrh. Pap. (V, 143, No. 842, col. 1, ll. 1 ff.) records the episode of Demainetus. 
4 Lysias xxviii. 7; Xen. iv. 8. 25. 

5 Xen. iv. 8. 24, 34; v. 1. 2, 5, 9, 10, 23. 

6 Xen. v. 1. 7. 
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fleet in the eastern Aegean (40 under Thrasybulus reinforced by the 
8 of Iphicrates), and the largest fleet reported as acting in home 
waters (the 13 ships of Euonymus). But about 20 of this number 
were lost (10 by Philocrates, 4 by Euonymus, 3 or 4 in the raid of 
Teleutias), so that at the close of the war there can have been but 
50, or a few more, ships on hand, and these, as Lysias says, in very 
bad condition.! 

When the peace of Antalcidas was made the fleets of the Greek 
states seem to have gone out of commission,? and between 387 and 378, 
although there is some evidence to show that Athens sent out ships 
from time to time, pirates infested the Aegean and no nautical move- 
ments of any importance were attempted.* For the most part the 
Athenian ships must have lain in their docks, and if they were in 
bad condition in 387 they would deteriorate rather than improve 
in the interval before 378. Some may have become wholly unfit 
for use, and at best if there were 50 ships in 387 no more than that 
number can have been still useful, when repaired, in 378.4 

To these ships we may be sure that the Athenians would first 
turn when the new navy was projected; they would be repaired, 
and at the cost of the state, for after nine years the trierarchs 
could scarcely be asked to provide for the refitting.’ This, in 
most cases, probably amounted to a rebuilding, and it may be 
assumed that the repairs and provision of new rigging would cost 
at least half as much as building new ships outright, that is, at 
least 1 talent each, or 50 talents in all.6 The other half of the 

1 xxviii, 2, 4. 

2 Xen. v. 1. 35. 


3? Athens discussed matters regarding some of the islands, implying the use of 
ships: Isoc. iv. 135. Cf. Isoc. ibid. 115 and Sandys’ note on pirates and the situation 
in general. 


4It has recently been argued (cf., below, p. 369) that the life of a trireme in the 
Athenian navy was seldom more than 20 years, but as there had been so little naval 
activity between 387 and 378 it may be assumed that no substantial losses were in- 
curred by the navy in that period. 


5‘For a similar procedure, by which old ships were apparently refitted under the 
direction of the Council and at public expense, cf. Anon. Argent. sec. 2b (Keil) .... 
Thy Bovdjy Tav madavav tpinlpav trav Ere tAWtuwy ewmperle[7]oOar, xawads 5’ érwavrnyeiv 
éxaré[v], xrd. 


® Xenophon (v. 4. 34) to be sure does not speak of repairing old ships in reporting 
the naval activities of this year. 
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fleet would be built new, and would cost 100 talents at the rate 
assumed; the total cost, accordingly, was 150 talents. 

2. Cost of replacement and increase in the navy, 377-369.—This 
division of the subject presents a number of most interesting prob- 
lems and involves questions that have been treated with authority 
by both B. Keil and W. Kolbe.' Kohler has published a table show- 
ing the known facts concerning the growth of the Athenian navy ;? 
this I give for reference: 

378-377, 100 ships (Polybius ii. 62). 

357-356, 283 ships (J.G., II, 793, col. a, ll. 3 ff.). 

353-352, 349 ships (J.G., II, 795, col. d, ll. 120 ff.). 

330-329, 410 ships (J.G., II, 807). 

326-325, 413 ships (I.G., II, 808). 

It will be immediately seen that whereas we should like to know the 
size of the fleet at the end of the decade we are studying, that is, in 
369, the first definite information we have, after the notice for 378, 
is dated some eleven years later than 369. Furthermore it is clear 
that to reckon the number of ships in 369 it is not a matter of simple 
increase year by year; on the contrary, while some ships were built 
and others were acquired by capture during these years, others were 
lost in battle and still others undoubtedly were retired because of 
damage or mere age. Mathematically the problem may be put thus: 
the number of ships in 369 equals (a) the original number in 378-377 
plus (b) the number built in the meantime and (c) the number cap- 
tured and added to the navy, subtracting (d) the number lost in 
battle and (e) the number retired for other reasons. 

Since the original number is given as 100, the first inquiry con- 
cerns the number of ships built in the interval of nine years between 
378-377 and 369. The general principles under which the Athenians 
worked in this matter are well known. The Council was required 
to see that new ships were built each year, and if it could not be shown 
that this task had been performed the usual reward was omitted 
when the Council went out of office. But it is not known how many 

1 Keil, A.A., Beilage I, Zur athenischen Marineverwaltung; W. Kolbe, ‘Zur athe- 
nischen Marineverwaltung,’’ A.M., XXVI (1901), 377 ff. 


2 A.M., VI, 29-30. The orators add the following data: Isoc. vii. 1 (more than 
200 ships in 355), Dem. xiv. 6 (354; the navy should be increased to 300). 


3 Aristotle Const. Ath. 46, 1. 
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ships were built each year, nor, indeed, whether there was a legally 
specified number as early as this first decade of the Second League. 
It might be expected that now that the state had definitely decided 
upon a program of naval expansion some rule would be adopted to 
govern this important matter, but there is no evidence of such legis- 
lation. A very helpful piece of information has been rescued from 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (c. 46) by Keil’s ingenious emenda- 
tion, corrected in turn by Kolbe. Adopting this we learn that at the 
time the treatise was written the state regularly built 10 ships a year, 
that the Council superintended the work, and that the Ecclesia voted 
merely on the type of ship to be constructed, trireme, tetrareme, or 
pentareme.'! Kolbe suggests that this system was established about 
330-329, when tetraremes were being introduced into the navy, 
and that previously no norm was set. But even if this is so it is not 
unlikely that when the new law was made systematizing the matter 
it specified the number which had in practice been the average 
addition to the fleet in previous years;? moreover, it seems to the 
writer that if 10 ships be assumed as the normal annual addition the 
numbers for the entire period will work out to fit into what few 
facts are known, and that they can be checked for accuracy, after a 
fashion. At any rate this statement of Aristotle cannot be disre- 
garded. 

The ships built by the state represent for the most part real 
additions to the numbers of the fleet; the replacements of lost tri- 
remes were usually made by individuals. Vessels were constructed 
by private citizens and publicly commissioned either as free gifts, 
in which case they do not concern us much,’ or in fulfilment of the 
duty of the trierarch to return his ship in good condition or else 
replace it. There is every evidence that the state enforced the rule 
regarding the obligation of trierarchs as rigidly as possible, so that 
the item is no inconsiderable one in the total calculation.t These 
ships represent no real increase but mere replacement, which indeed 


1 Keil, A.A., pp. 209-10; Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 386 ff., especially pp. 406-8. 


2 Note that according to Diod. xi. 43 a fixed number was built yearly at one time 
in the fifth century. The idea then was not new. 


3 For Demosthenes (xxi. 161) says that the first éridécers were called forth by the 
Euboean expedition of 357-356. 


* Cf. Kolbe, op. cit., p. 398. 
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is true of part of the ships built by the state, for the trierarchs were 
not obliged to replace vessels lost in battle or in storm, if their claim 
was confirmed by a court. Such losses would accordingly have to 
be made good by the state. In estimating the number of ships added 
by the trierarchs it is therefore quite proper to proceed by ascertain- 
ing the number of losses. Kolbe’s investigations touching this matter 
are most thorough, and I shall follow his estimates, which seem 
reasonable. Athenian triremes seldom lasted more than twenty 
years; on the other hand, they were frequently damaged and worn 
out in a comparatively short time.! Kolbe’s estimate of the yearly 
losses is from 15 to 20 ships.? If the more moderate number be 
adopted there would be a total loss of 150 ships in the years 378-369, 
and, supposing the rigid enforcement of the trierarchic laws to have 
brought about the replacement of two-thirds of this number by the 
trierarchs, there would be 10 ships a year built in this way. The 
other 50 ships would represent those for the replacement of which 
the trierarchs were not responsible—losses in battle and storm. 
We have only one bit of information about the Athenian losses in 
battle at this time; at Naxos 18 ships were lost. The only other 
great naval battle was the one at Alyzia,* from which no losses are 
reported, though they may well have occurred. Since there were 
probably also less important engagements in which a few ships were 
lost, the number 50 is none too great to account for the total losses 
by battle and storm. 

In this connection it may be remarked that it is both surprising 
and disappointing that no clearer evidence upon the subject of ship- 
building is furnished by the lapidary reports of the naval board. I.G. 
II, 793, col. b, ll. 44 ff. gives the number of vijes é€aiperou stationed 
at Zea. Ships built in six different years are listed, from 363-362 to 
358-357, and the numbers for these years are, respectively, 4, 4, 4, 7, 1, 
and 11; total, 31. Zea, however, was the smallest of the three naval 
harbors, and these 31 ships perhaps represent less than a third of the 
total number of naves selectae; furthermore, it is not at all certain 


1 Op. cit., p. 397. Keil, A.A., pp. 201 ff., had held that the average trireme lasted 
considerably longer. 


2 Op. cit., p. 407. 3 See below, p. 372. 4 See below, p. 372. 
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how apportionments of ships to this class were made,! nor that all 
the naves selectae were built by the state. Another passage (J.G., II, 
795, col. f, ll. 76 ff.)? reports the amount of hanging rigging received 
and handed over by the board and deposited in the arsenal for use on 
the naves selectae of the years 355-354, 354-353, and 353-352. The 
ships of these years numbered 10, 10, and 19, respectively. The most 
that can be said is that these passages do not conflict with the esti- 
mates made on other grounds. We might reasonably assume, for 
example, that the reserve was made up of nearly all the ships most 
recently built, with the addition of a smaller number from former 
years. Something of this sort might perhaps be deduced from I.G., 
II, 795. In that case the number 19, if it represents nearly all the 
ships built in 353-352, would certainly allow us to assume that 
10 ships were publicly built and 9 or 10 furnished by private citizens. 

More definite information can be offered about the captures 
made in this period. The data are as follows: captured by Chabrias 
at Naxos and later (Dem. xx. 77 ff.), 70 ships; captured by Timotheus 
at Alyzia, an unknown number of ships; captured by Iphicrates 
(Xen. vi. 2. 33; Diod. xv. 47. 7), 9 ships; total, more than 79 ships. 
As for Timotheus, he took at least 4 ships in 375, for I.G., II, 789, 
records 4 aixuadwroi under his name. But he probably captured 
more than this number, for the inscription in many cases does not 
preserve the name of the captor; on the other hand he had no such 
opportunity as Chabrias to make prizes. In round numbers it may 
be assumed that 100 captures were made during the decade. 

This, however, does not fully dispose of the matter. It may be 
asked whether all the captured ships were taken into the navy, and it 
is certain that if they were a considerable sum of money was neces- 
sary to put them into good condition again. Those which were taken 
in battle were most likely brought in in damaged condition and with- 
out full complement of rigging; certainly Athenian naval tactics 
would be likely to ruin their oars, if nothing else. Some too may 

1 Keil, A.A., p. 208, has a peculiar explanation for the term éfaipero.. His argu- 
ments are examined by Kolbe, who contends that the éfaipero: are, as in the fifth 
century, merely a reserve class (op. cit., pp. 398 ff.). But we do not know that all 


the ships built in certain years went into this class, and of course Zea may have been 
the harbor to which they were specially assigned. 


* Cited by Keil, A.A., p. 209. 
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have been of a type unsuitable for Athenian use. There is confirma- 
tion of these doubts in J.G., II, 789, where 12 captured ships are 
mentioned in the following terms: ships captured (no particulars 
given), 2; captured by Timotheus (‘‘have no rigging’’), 4; captured 
by Chabrias (“have no rigging’’), 2; captured by Chabrias and 
apparently rigged, 2; captor uncertain (“have no rigging”), 2; 
total, 12. That is, two-thirds of the entire number are mere unrigged 
hulls, drawn up in the yards, and of the rest a trierarch is mentioned as 
having been assigned to only one. Perhaps some of them were never 
commissioned. At any rate it will be necessary to make an allow- 
ance of at least a half-talent for each of the captured ships, 50 talents 
in all, for refitting. In most cases this will be too little, but the 
error will make allowance for the ships that were never made ready 
for service at all. 

It may now be seen how closely the foregoing estimates fit in with 
the data furnished by Kéhler’s table of increases in the navy, the only 
sure criterion that exists. Starting with 100 ships and assuming 
that the state built 10 ships a year for the next nine years (90.in all), 
and that private individuals replaced ships to the number of 100, 
and then adding the number that were captured, 100, the total is 
390. From this are to be subtracted the 150 ships that in one way 
or another were lost, and the result is a total of 240 ships in the 
navy in 369. Now this result may be checked by carrying on the 
estimates eleven years farther, to 357-356, the first year after 378 
for which an authentic datum exists. If building went on at the 
same rate the state would construct 110 ships in the period, and the 
losses at the rate of 15 a year would reach 165. It was not a glorious 
time for the Athenian navy, and no great captures were made, so 
this item may be disregarded; at any rate it will be so small as not 
seriously to affect the result. So, beginning with 240 ships, adding 
110, and subtracting 165, the result is 185. The number of ships 
reported in the inscription is 283, so that the number built by private 
individuals, to bring the sum to the required total, will be 98.1 
The discrepancy in the result is so small that is seems likely that the 
number 10 assumed as the regular amount contributed at public 


1Tf these replacements were made at the rate of 9 or 10 a year they would total 99, 
or 110 for the whole period. 
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expense, and the item with which we are most concerned, cannot be 
far from the true number. 

Summing up public expenses, then, for the decade under investi- 
gation, we shall estimate 50 talents for repairing captured ships and 
180 talents for building new ones, a total of 230 talents. 

3. Extraordinary repairs to war ships.—The cost of repairs fell 
upon the state only in case of damage through battleorstorm. It is 
of course impossible to set the amount of loss by storm; but there 
were only two important battles during the decade—at Naxos 
and at Alyzia. In the former 83 Athenian ships took part and 65 
survived the conflict; in the latter there were 60 ships. If an average 
of 1,200 drachmas' be allowed to each trierarch the total for this 
charge will be about 25 talents. 

4. Cost of new shiphouses; stores and munitions; maintenance 
of the Piraeus.—Nothing definite can be said of these matters. We 
know that the walls, agora, temples, and shiphouses of the Piraeus 
had cost 1,000 talents, but were sold for 3 talents under the Thirty 
and for the most part demolished.? Their re-erection was com- 
pleted only in the time of Lycurgus, when for twenty-four years, 
from 347 until 323, an annual eiogopd of 10 talents was applied to 
this purpose. Even before the time of the Second League some 
accommodations for ships must have been arranged, and there is 
mention of structures of one sort or another in the inscriptions.‘ 
These were probably not of an expensive character. In 330-329 
there were at least 372 shiphouses, according to J.G., II, 807, col. ¢. 
Assuming that at least half of the amount later raised annually was 
applied during 378-369, we may allow 50 talents to meet these items. 
This is of course low and will not account for all the purchases of 
munitions nor for maintenance.® 


1 The amount to which reference was made (p. 364) as the payment by which the 
trierarch was allowed to fulfil his obligation to repair his ship. 

2 Even in the years 396 or 395 vewootkor existed; cf. Oryrh. Pap. V, No. 842, col. 1, 
ll, 1 ff. 

3 Boeckh, I, 254, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 10, with notes. 

* Boeckh, S., pp. 64 ff., on shiphouses and storehouses. 


5 For the rigging no great expense would be regularly required as it was exacted of 
the trierarchs when possible. But they sometimes fell into arrears and occasionally 
special efforts were made to collect outstanding debts of rigging or its equivalent in 
money (Dem. xlvii. 21 ff.). Satyrus, however, seems to have expended 34 talents of 
war taxes in arrears for oxebn; Dem. xxii. 63. 
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II. OPERATING EXPENSES 


1. Regularly maintained armaments.—a) Guard ships and sea 
police: It is a well-known fact that the Athenians kept constantly 
in commission ships known as the sacred triremes, and it is further- 
more proved that at least in the fifth century regular cruising fleets 
or guard ships (dpoupides vies) were kept in commission from year 
to year. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War these numbered 
20 and service on them was a regular means of support for a large 
number of citizens. For the maintenance of guard ships during the 
fourth century there is no such direct proof, but their existence must 
be demonstrated from the precedent established in the fifth century, 
from the argument that may be drawn from the manifest need for 
them, and from a few bits of positive testimony. 

More than any other Greek city Athens was dependent upon 
the importation of corn,? and it was to her a matter of life and 
death that the trade routes by sea should be kept open. Her foes 
realized this, and in time of war attempted to block the passage of 
the corn fleet, as Pollis did before the battle of Naxos,* but even in 
times of peace pirates and privateers were a constant menace. The 
pirates often moved together in regularly organized fleets, and equally 
organized policing was necessary to cope with them. 

Privateers, who sometimes received governmental encouragement 
to attack enemy shipping, are of course to be distinguished from the 
outlaw pirates (karamovtiorai), but the state that suffered doubtless 
regarded the one with as little favor as the other. Throughout the 
period that Athens was at war with Sparta in the fourth century, 
both during the Corinthian War and from 378 to 371, Aegina, an 
island always hostile and never a member of the Second League, was 
the headquarters of privateers who assailed the shipping and the 
coast villages of Attica. Xenophon, as has been remarked above, 
tells of their depredations and of the steps that the Athenians found 
necessary to take to guard against them. The Aeginetans on this 
occasion acted with the sanction of Sparta, and upon the breaking 


1 Arist. Const. Ath. c. 24 and Sandys’ note; the latter calculates that 11 ships 
were stationed at Naupactus, but this naval base did not exist in the fourth century. 


2 Dem. xx. 31; Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, pp. 58 ff., 186 ff. 
3 Diod. xv. 34. 3. 
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out of hostilities again in 378 this encouragement was probably 
renewed. Certainly the raids from Aegina were continued, and the 
distress caused by them and by the necessity of constant watchful- 
ness against them was one of the reasons why Athens was quite 
ready to make peace in 374.!_ It is obvious that as long as this danger 
lasted Athens would have to garrison her coast villages and patrol the 
home waters with her ships. 

The danger from outlaw pirates was not confined to times of war 
but was ever present, and there is abundant evidence for the fact 
that the Aegean, and especially the Hellespontine region, was over- 
ridden with freebooters, who passed all bounds of insolence and 
violence unless means were taken to check them. The sea swarmed 
with them after the peace of Antalcidas was made, Isocrates says;? 
and his testimony seems to imply both that Athens in better times 
managed to suppress the pirates to some extent, and that Sparta 
in her ascendancy was less successful. Probably, too, when he 
wrote there had been an improvement in conditions, now that 
Athens had again resumed importance as a sea power. But with 
all her efforts and with all her hostility to the pirates Athens could 
not rid the sea of them; they sacked towns and made them the bases 
of their marauding expeditions,* and they preyed incessantly upon 
commerce. Philip is represented as writing to the Athenians that 
they overlooked it when the pirates took refuge at Thasos, while 
Hegesippus declares on the other hand that in proposing to maintain 
with Athens a joint police of the sea Philip wished either to force her 
to admit her inability to keep the sea open without aid or else to get her 
to safeguard his own commerce; he was at any rate on this excuse 
building ships and sailing among the islands in a way that was 
alarming to Athens.‘ Ancient states, as Athens in the case of 
Thasos and Sparta in that of Aegina, do not seem to have seriously 
objected to the establishment of piratical holds as thorns in the side of 
an enemy; but Athens certainly cannot have allowed the pirates to 

1 Xen. vi.2.1. On the Athenian fleets dispatched at this time see pp. 366-67, above. 

2 iv. 115. 

3 Halonesus ({Dem.] vii. 2ff.), Halopekonnesus ({Dem.] xxiii. 166-67). At the latter 


place the pirates were regularly besieged by Cephisodotus and were relieved by 
Charidemus. 


4(Dem.) xii. 2; vii. 14 ff. 
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threaten her necessary food supply from the Euxine. After the siege 
of Samos in 366-365 Athens was constantly interested in the Cher- 
sonese and seems to have maintained regularly a fleet and a force of 
men near the Hellespont, one of the duties of which was to see that 
the corn fleet came safely through the Hellespont.! In addition the 
commanders of the Athenian forces among the islands in the fourth 
century made it a part of their duty to care for the safe convoy of the 
corn fleet through their waters,” and there is record of the assignment 
of special convoy duties to state officers.’ It is perfectly obvious 
that all through the fourth century some means had to be taken 
to insure the safe arrival of these supplies. 

In addition to this strong argument from probability there are a 
few passages in the literature that may be easily construed to imply 
the existence of a squadron in home waters always ready to do guard 
duty or to perform on short notice other tasks which would not 
require a large number of ships. In the first place it seems very 
probable that when Sparta in 404 allowed Athens to retain only 12 
ships this fleet was reckoned to be the minimum number that would 
be needed to patrol the Athenian coasts and the trade routes, and 
doubtless two of the 12 were the sacred triremes. Such protection 
was absolutely necessary for the existence of Athens and at the same 
time would not allow her to menace Spartan supremacy. Next, it 
has been observed‘ that during the Corinthian War squadrons of 
from 10 to 13 vessels operated in defense of Attica while the main 
fleet was overseas; and that, after 387, Isocrates complains of the 
relaxed vigilance over the pirates. Finally, two incidents in the 
history of the Second League point to the maintenance of a cruising 
fleet. In 372 Iphicrates made every possible effort to take a strong 
fleet to the west on short notice; his vigorous measures excite the 
admiration of Xenophon, who reports, among other details: rpovéd\aBe 
dé kal mapa rv ’AOnvaiwy kai el rob Tis vals mepi rhv ’Arrixhy ere 

1 Dem. |. 6, 17, 19, 20 ff. (Athenian Hellespontine fleet required to act as escort). 


2 Cf. especially Antiphanes ap. Athen. viii. 342 E, and Wilhelm, Urkunden trag- 
ischer Auffiithrungen, p. 248; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 142, n. 3. 


3 Dem. xviii. 73 (one of the inserted documents) : a squadron of 20 ships sent to 
the Hellespont. Trierarchs appointed éwi rjv duAakhy rdv AgorGy in 335-334: I.G., 
II, 804, col. b, ll. 32 ff. 


4 See p. 365. 
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kai Thv Tlapadovr kal rHv Tadamwviav (vi. 2.14). This must mean that 
he took the regular coast patrol ships; so Grote! assumes, who 
remarks that when the fleet reached Sphacteria and found that the 
Corcyrean crisis was past the extra ships were doubtless sent back. 
The other incident occurred in 366. Corinth, having learned that 
Athens desired to acquire a permanent foothold, requested that the 
Athenian garrisons in her territory be removed, and Chares suddenly 
appeared off Cenchrea with a fleet.2 The maneuver accomplished 
nothing and was but a display of force, but in view of the fact that it 
was so hastily executed it seems probable that Chares could call upon 
a small guard fleet that was immediately available. 

The facts mentioned are certainly enough to show that there was a 
guard fleet in the fourth century, especially when they are taken in 
connection with our knowledge that this was no new thing but had 
been regarded as a regular and necessary institution in the fifth 
century. But the fleet was probably not a large one. In the first 
place, it was not successful enough in the suppression of piracy; the 
proposal of Moerocles in 340 or thereabouts to secure greater pro- 
tection of commerce against piracy shows that the evil persisted to an 
alarming extent. Again, in 404 it seems to have been composed of 
10 ships and during the Corinthian War of from 10 to 13. The 
20 guard ships at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War were main- 
tained at a time when the enemies of Athens menaced her from all 
sides and when the business of her great maritime empire demanded 
constant activity among the islands, and furthermore, half of them 
seem to have been required for the station at Naupactus. Probably 
in the fourth century no more than 10 ships were needed and then not 
for the full cruising season, except when the Aeginetan pirates were 
active. As an average for the decade, four months cruising each 
year is enough to estimate for the full strength of the squadron, 
for they would not always sail together and in the years when the 
great fleets under Timotheus or Chabrias were at sea there would not 
be so much need for their protection. The expense of such a fleet 
for this length of time would be 2663 talents, or roundly 260 talents.‘ 


1 History of Greece, X, 135. 2 Xen. vii. 4. 5. 


3 (Dem.) lviii. 53, assigned to ca. 340 by Blass, Chronologia Demosthenica, p. 33. 
Cf. (Dem.) lviii. 56. 


* On the method of calculation see pp. 371-72. 
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b) Garrisons outside of Attica; c) sacred triremes; d) cavalry: 
It is useless to speculate as to the expenditures made by the Athenians 
in maintaining garrisons, for the matter is very indefinite; but it 
may be worth while to review the evidence that garrisons were from 
time to time placed outside Attica. Just before the Peloponnesian 
War 2,000 men yearly were employed in this way,' but when the 
Second League was organized Athens declared her intention of 
giving up the practice.? The exigencies of war, of course, might 
demand temporary guards, and as the league again grew more like 
an empire they were sometimes sent to revolted towns, but probably 
they never gained the permanent character of the garrisons of the 
fifth century. The only attested case where a garrison was placed 
in a city of the league is that of Andros, as shown by J.G., II, 62, but 
this falls outside the decade under discussion. In this case the 
expense was to be paid from the island tributes. More often the 
garrisons were placed either as offensive or as defensive military 
measures, as when Chabrias left one to annoy Oreus in 378-377, or 
when they held exposed positions like Potidaea.* Again, forces left 
for some time in certain regions, as those sent to help Corinth and 
the Peloponnesians against Theban invasion, and the battalion led 
by Stesicles to Zacynthus and Corcyra, practically amount to garri- 
sons. But no estimate of cost can be made. 

The sacred triremes at this time probably were two, the ‘‘Paralus”’ 
and the ‘‘Salaminia,’’ waiving the question whether there was a special 
craft for the Delian voyage. The latter was a small boat and its 
upkeep purely a religious matter; but the two former were the 
express ships of the state, whose crews, whether at sea or not, were 
paid through the year by the state. They received 4 obols a day, and 
Boeckh reckons the annual cost of the two ships at 16 talents 1,333} 
drachmas.‘ It is probable that this money came out of the war chest 
and should therefore enter our reckoning.’ For ten years it would 
total in round numbers 160 talents. 

1 Arist. Const. Ath. 24. 


2 See Busolt, p. 729; Gilbert, p. 439; I.G., II, 17, ll. 20 ff. 
8 Diod. xv. 30. 5; xvi. 8. 5. 


* Boeckh, I, 305 ff.; Gilbert, p. 348, n. 4; Kohler, A.M., VIII, 168 ff. 


5 Gilbert so judges (p. 348, n. 3). The sacred triremes were sometimes used as 
war ships; Xen. vi. 2. 14; Dem. xxi. 174. 
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The cavalry was paid even in time of peace about 40 talents for 
the support of their horses. Gilbert says that this came from the 
war funds; Boeckh, from the current revenues. The former seems 
more likely. In times of war, on active service, the cavalryman 
received a drachma a day. 

2. Occasional armaments; military and naval expeditions.—Boeckh 
states? that if the necessary details are known about Greek 
military operations it is possible to estimate their cost. The factors 
that have to be considered are the number of men, the length of 
service, and the rate of pay; by simple arithmetic the normal cost 
can be figured from these, but of course to the result should be added 
the inevitable incidental expenses and the cost of munitions and 
fortifications, while from it should be subtracted any amounts that 
are acquired as booty or otherwise and applied to the cost of an 
expedition. Since the incidental expenses are impossible to estimate, 
and the value of booty and reprisals is often difficult to discover, at 
best only approximate accuracy can be secured. 

In view of the general agreement of modern investigators it may 
be assumed without further argument that both soldiers and sailors 
in the fourth century were paid usually at the rate of 4 obols a day, 
including wage (u1086s) and ration money (o.rnpéorov),* and that for 
financial purposes the crew of a trireme was reckoned at 200.4 On 
this basis we may record and estimate the cost of the military and 
naval operations of this decade. They are as follows: 


1 Gilbert, p. 348, n. 4; Boeckh, I, 317. Xen. Hipparch. i. 19; I.G., I, 188: pay- 
ment in 410—409 of more than 16 talents in four prytanies by the treasurers of Athena 
to the Hellenatomiae, otros trmos. Payments still made in Demosthenes’ time; 
Dem. xxiv. 97. 


1, 357. 


3 Boeckh, I, 340 ff.; Francotte, L’industrie dans la Gréce antique, II, 34; Busolt, 
p. 721; A. J. Reinach, ‘‘ Les mercenaires et les colonies militaires de Pergame,”’ Rév. 
Arch. (1908), pp. 174 ff., especially p. 201. The locus classicus on this matter is 
Dem. iv. 28, which seems to deal with the ordinary rates. In times of especial stress 
they were raised. Other citations on rate of pay: 4 obols a day, Xen. Anab. i. 3. 21 
(1 daric, or 20 drachmas, a month, raised to 1} darics); 3 obols a day, Xen. Hell. i. 5. 5; 
Thue. viii. 29; 1 drachma a day, Thuc. ibid.; 2 drachmas a day. Thuc. iii. 17. 3; 
promises of extraordinary pay, Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 36; 3. 10. 


‘Torr, Ancient Ships 11; Boeckh I, 346 ff.; but Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth 
401, 411, reckons on the basis of 170 rowers, 10 marines, and 8 officers at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War. 
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1. 378. Mobilization of the troops after the attempt of Sphodrias 
to surprise the city.!_ Probably no expenditure involved. 

2. 377, end of March to end of April. Chabrias in Boeotia 
opposes Agesilaus on his second raid.? Little was done, and Chabrias 
was at sea the rest of the year. The number of men is not known, but 
in the preceding spring on a similar occasion Chabrias had led 5,000 
mercenaries and 200 cavalry into Boeotia.* The pay of this body for 
a month would be 18 talents 40 minas (16 talents 40 minas for the 
infantry and 2 talents for the cavalry), and may be taken as a fair 
basis for estimating the cost of the second campaign at about the same 
amount, in round numbers 15 talents. 

3. 377, summer; activity of Chabrias in the Aegean with a fleet.‘ 
The size of his fleet and the length of his campaign are not reported; 
the fleet, however, must have been large enough to command respect, 
while it was not powerful enough to reduce Oreus, and the voyage 
must have lasted the rest of the cruising season, after the campaign 
in Boeotia, from May till November, six months. Timotheus took 
Samos with 30 ships and a force of peltasts; Chabrias’ fleet would be 
no larger, and perhaps would best be estimated at about 20 sail. 
On this basis the cost would be about 20 talents, from which no 
deductions for booty or assistance from the islanders should be 
made, for there seems to have been little chance to secure booty, 
save at Oreus, and an Athenian general would not wish to ask for 
funds from the islanders while soliciting them as allies. 

4, 376, spring. Third expedition of Chabrias into Boeotia; 
details unknown; cost probably about the same as that of the former 
(No. 2).° 

5. 376, summer. The accounts of the battle of Naxos are full 
but confused. Diodorus says that the Athenian fleet numbered 83; 


1 Xen. v. 4. 21, Diod. xv. 29. 7. 


2 Xen. v. 4. 47 ff.; Diod. xv. 34; cf. Busolt, p. 745; Meyer, p. 388; Marshall, 
p. 58. The time estimate is Busolt’s. 


3 Diod. xv. 32. 2; cf. Beloch, II, 237; see Kromayer, Klio, III, 47 ff., for evidence 
that 5,000 or 6,000 men were usually dispatched on ordinary campaigns by Athens. 

4 Diod. xv. 30. 2-5; Beloch, A.P., p. 316; Busolt, p. 745; Meyer, p. 387. 

5 Xen. v. 4. 59; Beloch, II, 237. 


6 Diod. xv. 34 ff.; Dem. xx. 77-80; Xen. v. 4. 61 ff.; Plutarch Phoc. 6; Polyaenus 
iii. 11. 2; Meyer, p. 393, Marshall, pp. 59 f. 
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in the battle 18 Athenian and 24 Spartan ships were lost and 8 Spartan 
ships captured, crews and all, and that Chabrias returned with 
much spoils. Demosthenes reports that in the battle Chabrias took 
49 triremes, won over many cities for the league, and brought home 
more than 3,000 captives and over 110 talents in booty, besides which 
he took more than 20 triremes, one or two at a time. Summing up 
the deeds of Chabrias he again states the number of captured ships 
as 70. Demosthenes’ declaration that Chabrias never lost a city, a 
garrison, a man, or a ship may be discounted as a natural and pardon- 
able eulogy of that gallant officer; by his own fault Chabrias probably 
never had incurred such losses, but it is evident that the battle at 
Naxos was not won without some damage to the Athenian fleet. 
Aeschines (iii. 222) implies this, and it is safe to follow the definite 
statement of Diodorus that 18 ships were lost. Pollis had commenced 
his action in the summer and the battle occurred in September (six- 
teenth of Boedromion). After the battle Chabrias most probably 
delayed only long enough to complete the reduction of Naxos, not 
a hard task after the victory, before sailing home, so that the length 
of the campaign was only four months at most. The normal pay for 
his fleet at this time would be 221 talents, 20 minas, or 220 talents 
in round numbers. On the credit side, the captured ships have been 
dealt with elsewhere; the 110 talents are to be counted, together 
with the value of the 3,000 captives! ransomed or sold as slaves. Asa 
basis for calculation we may use the statement of Diodorus (xv. 47. 7) 
that the crews of 9 Sicilian ships captured by the Athenians were 
redeemed for 60 talents; the 3,000 represent the crews of 15 ships 
and at the same rate would bring 100 talents.2 This makes the total 
credit item 210 talents. 

6. 375, spring-summer. After the battle of Naxos, Chabrias 
cruised in the Aegean, relieved Abdera in Thrace from an attack by 
the Triballi, and brought many cities into the league.* These events 


1 Diodorus merely reports that he took 8 ships with their crews, or 1,600 men. We 
follow Demosthenes’ account. : 

2 About 2 minas a man; sold as slaves they would realize more; cf. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, pp. 67-68. 

3 Diod. xv. 36. 4 (putting it in the year after the battle). I follow the usual opinion 
(see Busolt, p. 760; Beloch, A.P., p. 316; Meyer, p. 394; Marshall, pp. 60 f.) in assign- 
ing this cruise to the year 375; Grote (X, 118) puts it immediately after the battle of 
Naxos. Naxos probably was taken and forced to join the league after the battle (see 
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would afford sufficient occupation for the eight months of the cruising 
season of that year. Diodorus says simply that Chabrias went pera 
duvayews; but his fleet was enough to effect the relief of Abdera and 
can hardly have been less than 30 ships.1_ Timotheus at the same time 
had a fleet of 60 sail, and on this account Chabrias may not have been 
able to take as many as he had had the previous year. The normal 
cost for 30 ships would be 180 talents, but it may be assumed that 
the contributions of the Abderites and the booty taken would reduce 
this one-third, to 120 talents. 

7. Spring 375-summer 374; Timotheus with 60 ships sailed 
around the Peloponnesus, gained a battle at Alyzia in June (twelfth 
of Skirophorion), won over Corcyra and other western cities, and 
remained in the west until the declaration of peace in the summer 
of 374.2. The fleet was away for at least 15 months, but the ancient 
custom was to pay soldiers and sailors only during active service, 
and we may assume that Timotheus, who was as good a manager as 
Iphicrates, would find some way to provide for his men during the 
winter; perhaps as Iphicrates did, by securing farm work for them. 
The pay need be reckoned for only twelve months, therefore, and 
would amount to 480 talents normally. 

The whole of this amount, however, should not be charged to 
Timotheus. He has already been credited with taking several 
ships,? but besides this he seems to have contributed by his own 
devices large sums of money, doubtless in part by levying on hostile 
cities. Timotheus enjoys the reputation, indeed, of having been able 
on nearly every occasion to defray the cost of his operations without 
calling on the treasury, and this rests almost entirely on the testimony 
of Isocrates, although there are other stories current which show that 
Timotheus was really a clever military financier. Because Isocrates is 
so evidently a prejudiced witness in all matters relating to his close 


Gilbert, p. 445 and notes 1, 2, refuting Busolt, pp. 757 ff.), and repairs were required 
by the fleet; this would leave no time for the relief of Abdera in 376. It is better to 
assign to Chabrias the addition of the Aegean cities to the league (so Busolt, pp. 761 ff.) 
than to Timotheus (Schaefer’s view). 

1 This is the number assumed by Busolt, p. 721. 

2 Diod. xv. 36. 5; Xen. v. 4. 63 ff.; Nepos Tim. 1-2; Polyaenusiii. 10. 4, 6, 12, 13, 
16, 17; Frontinus ii. 5. 47; Beloch, II, 242; Busolt, pp. 760 ff.; Meyer, pp. 395, 
397-98; Marshall, pp. 62 f. 


3 See above, p. 379. 
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friend Timotheus, I am unable to believe the literal truth of all that 
he says of these exploits,' and in the present instance a comparison 
of his account with the more unbiased one of Xenophon leaves me 
frankly skeptical, though admitting that Timotheus did undoubtedly 
provide much of his own expense money. Isocrates is undoubtedly 
trying to make the best possible case for the friend he is defending 
when he says (xv. 109)... . eis uév tov mepirdouv Tov Tepi Iledo- 
movynoov tpia Kal déxa povov Tradavta dovons ait@ Tis modews Kal 
Tpinpes TevTnKovra Kopxupay eide, kTA. Xenophon assigns to Timo- 
theus a greater number of ships, 60 instead of 50, and a remark which 
he makes concerning the financial aspect of the matter casts suspicion 
on the good faith of Isocrates: xpquara pévrou pereréurero ‘AOnvnber: 
TOA\AGY yap ébeiro, are ToAAds vais éxwy (v. 4. 66). It is hardly 
probable that the repeated appeals of Timotheus (implied in the 
imperfect tense) brought him only 13 talents; it is far more reason- 
able to suppose that the city gave him this amount when he set out 
than that it was the total amount received by him;? and if this small 
sum is all that he had when he left Athens it is easy to motivate his 
subsequent appeals for more. Neither on this occasion, when the 
normal outlay was well over 400 talents, nor on that of the siege of 
Samos in 364, when the normal pay for his forces would be at least 466 
talents 40 minas* and probably more, does it seem reasonable to erase 
enormous sums on the mere word of the General’s most devoted 
admirer. Isocrates’ testimony will be allowed all it is worth if we 
concede that Timotheus himself provided two-thirds of his expenses 
—twice the proportion assigned to Chabrias above—and thus 
reduced the actual cost of the cruise to the state to about 160 talents. 

8. 374, fall. Stesicles with 600 peltasts operated in Zacynthus 
and Corcyra from this time on, but there is considerable obscurity 
about the details. Beloch’s view is that he went in the fall of 374, 


1 Timotheus’ ill success in 373 (see p. 383, below) shows that he was not always 
able to avert disaster brought on by lack of funds. 

2 Midias, as treasurer of the ‘‘Paralus,’’ was intrusted with just about this sum 
(12 talents) for the Euboean expedition of 357 (Dem. xxi. 174). Marshall (p. 76) 
says that the 13 talents were ‘‘for the entire expenses of the expedition,” but he quotes 
Xenophon, as above. 

38,000 peltasts and 30 ships for ten months of actual siege, without reckoning 
the cost of siege works or other expenses. 


‘ Diod. xv. 47. 4 (calling him Ctesicles and assigning him 500 men); Xen. vi. 2. 10. 
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on the fresh outbreak of hostilities, to Zacynthus, as a temporary 
measure until the fleet of Timotheus could sail in the following 
spring; that he stayed in Zacynthus until the following fall, when he 
crossed to Corcyra and helped defend the city against Mnasippus in 
the winter of 373-372.!_ There is evidence that this force did not 
come home until the departure of Iphicrates in June, 371. Xenophon 
(vi. 2. 37) says that in the winter of 372-371 Iphicrates put his 
sailors to work upon the Corcyrean farms and himself campaigned 
on the mainland with the hoplites and peltasts. The latter are 
probably the force of Stesicles, which therefore spent about thirty- 
three months in all in the west. They may perhaps have been idle 
the first winter in Zacynthus, but they certainly were not the second 
nor the third. Allowing for this one winter, their pay for thirty 
months would be 60 talents. One-half of this amount may be sup- 
posed to have been met by the allies or otherwise. 

9. April-November, 373; the fruitless cruise of Timotheus and 
his idleness at Calauria.2_ The cruise, which lasted about seven 
months, would under normal conditions have cost 280 talents, but 
it is clear that Timotheus had neither full crews nor a full allowance 
of money. Still there was doubtless a waste of public money as well 
as of time to enrage the Athenians, and the expedition could hardly 
put to sea at all without the expenditure of about 50 talents, less 
than one-quarter of the normal cost. 

10. Spring, 372—summer, 371. Iphicrates, who succeeded Timo- 
theus, undertook the voyage to Corcyra with a speed and efficiency 
highly praised by Xenophon.’ Taking the coast guard and the sacred 
triremes‘ he made up a fleet of 70 sail and probably set out as early in 
the spring as possible. The Spartans, however, had not remained 
at Corcyra to give battle, and Iphicrates could only reduce some 
cities of Cephallenia and capture 9 Sicilian ships, from the ransom of 


1 Beloch, II, 244-45; A.P., p. 359; Meyer, p.399. Grote, X, 127 gives a different 
view, which can hardly be correct. Marshall (p. 67) assumes that Stesicles went 
immediately to Corcyra. 


2 Xen. vi. 2. 11; Diod. xv. 47. 2 (much confused); (Dem.) xlix. Marshall 
(pp. 68 f.) wrongly assumes that Timotheus was active in the Aegean this year, not 
idle. (Dem.) furnishes the notices of the time limits of this affair. 


3 Xen. vi. 2. 13 ff.; (Dem.) xlix. 9 ff.; Meyer, pp. 403 ff. 
* See above, p. 375. 
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whose crews he received 60 talents.' During the winter, while his 
sailors were put to work on the farms of Corcyra, he campaigned 
in Acarnania with his own hoplites and the peltasts of Stesicles, and 
in the spring, with Corcyrean reinforcements, bringing its number 
up to 90, his fleet sailed to Cephallenia and collected levies from the 
hostile cities and contributions from the friendly ones.? This shows 
that it was no easy matter to pay his men, and another indication is 
that his colleague Callistratus sailed back to Athens promising either 
to send funds or to secure a peace with Sparta,* whither in fact he 
went as an envoy. The peace was made on the fourteenth of Skiro- 
phorion (July), 371, and Iphicrates was immediately recalled and 
ordered to restore all that he had taken since the conclusion of the 
treaty.* 

It has already been remarked that when it was learned that the 
Spartans were no longer at Corcyra the coast guard ships and the 
sacred triremes turned back; this would reduce the fleet to about 60. 
The whole campaign lasted fifteen months. The hoplites who cam- 
paigned in Acarnania would be the 600 epibatae of his 60 ships; the 
sailors, therefore, numbering about 11,400, were not paid for the four 
winter months, and we need not reckon in the pay of the extra ships 
which turned back, as they are accounted for elsewhere. The sepa- 
rate items will be: 600 epibatae for fifteen months, 30 talents; 11,400 
sailors for eleven months, 418 talents. The total in round numbers 
is 450 talents. By one stroke Iphicrates secured a prize worth 60 
talents, and though there is no evidence as to the success of his other 
efforts to raise funds it may be assumed that he could provide at 
least one-half of his expenses, and the whole venture rated at a cost 
of 200 to 225 talents. 

11. The first of the Athenian campaigns in the Peloponnesus in 
defense of Corinth and Sparta against Thebes falls into the last year 
of this period. In the spring of 369 Epaminondas marched south and 
the Athenians voted to assist the Spartans wavénuel, according to 
Xenophon; Diodorus states that Iphicrates took rods véovs, numbering 


1 Xen. ibid. 33 ff.; Diod. xv. 47. 7, giving the figure, 60 talents. 
2 Xen. ibid. 37 f., see above, p. 383, on the peltasts. 

3 Xen. vi. 3. 3. 

4 Xen. vi. 4. 1; Meyer, p. 406 on the date. 
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The two expressions probably mean about the same 
thing, namely, that Athens called out in full force all the citizens’ of 


The campaign itself was a 


If the twelve thousand 


were all infantry the cost would be 40 talents, but if, as is probable, 
the cavalry went, to the number of one thousand, this would‘be 
raised to 46 talents 40 minas, or in round numbers 45 talents. 

The summary of the expenses of all these special expeditions 




















follows: 
Normal Known Estimated 
Campaign and General Cost in Booty, etc., | Booty, etc., 
Talents in Talents in Talents 
9. 377 Chabriag........+. | rr ere, coeee 
3. 377 ee pecent on Se. Giidasdvacaaes ? 
4. 376 A) Livawmencus rr, Seuucveduune« cele Catae st ane 
5. 376 oe) varerane aia ed< 220 ae  \fessaweakuces 
6. 375 ates wees ae) 6° oNewedeusennes 60 
7. 375-374 Timotheus.... G.. , Eenewatanaee 320 
8. 374-372 Stesicles...... “a . lavexanreaces 30 
9. 373 Timotheus....... W.-W al'acér-y.a’glalta doe ine we ac eiaae ac 
10. 372-371 Iphicrates.... 450 (60) 225 
11. 369 | ahares Gn. ‘Wevvcas sas criebaeeee cane aes 
1,595 210 635 











Total allowances for booty, etc., 845 talents. 
Net cost of operations, 750 talents. 


This may be added into the following summary of all expenditures: 





Talents 
I. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 378.................. 150 
Enereneo Of the fee6, B77—SGG.. . occ ccccccccecscvcessces 230 
CM a ouch 96s Caen bee eRe eNews 25 
Dockyards and running expenses. ............0.eeeeeeee 50 
es ee a MO IIa 6.64.5 Re eeew Re docnccacecesieectes 260 
Co res ee cee Tee ee 160 
CMP C es tS cad dv cbesededtcqhicsatenpoutveerehedae 400 
EE GIS Fig id elvocascubicsevatemqewecucumaee 750 
ES cA Fk ANd he hEES SR Ree LAO eRe ewe Ree 2,025 


1 Xen. vi. 5.49; Diod. xv. 63, 65; Plutarch Ages. 31; Pelop. 24; Polyaenusiii. 9. 28; 
Paus. ix. 14. 6 ff.; Beloch, II, 264; Meyer, pp. 423 ff. (cf. note on p. 425); Cavaignac, 
Hist., p. 308, n. 8. Meyer puts the invasion at the end of December, 370 and the 
expedition of Iphicrates in February, 369, on the return of Epaminondas. For the 
present purpose the exact time is immaterial. 

2 We may accept Diodorus’ report for the present purpose without entering the 
controversy that has been raised about the military strength of Athens and the mean- 
ing of the expression ravénuei.. Francotte, L’industrie dans l’antiquité, I, 164, using as 
data the known fact that 21,000 male citizens were revealed by the census of Demetrius 
of Phalerum and the vital statistics of modern Belgium, reckons that there were 13,923 
men between the ages of twenty and sixty years in Athens at this time. Kromayer, 
in Klio, III, 47 ff., puts the total strength of the 10 @’Aa, including men from 
twenty to fifty years old, at about 10,000, and believes that the number 12,000 on this 
occasion can be explained by assuming that a body of volunteers from both the older 
and the younger men, a detachment of cavalry, and a battalion of mercenaries took 
part in the campaign. 
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Whatever the accuracy of the foregoing investigation it can be 
assumed as certain that the result attained is not too high; it must, 
on the contrary, be increased in order to make due allowance for 
mere wastage, incidentals over and above the pay of the soldiers and 
sailors, garrisons, and minor expeditions, and the erection of forti- 
fications and other buildings.' Sometimes the sources themselves 
give indications of these matters, as, for example, when we hear of 
certain fortifications being built at the Piraeus, in 378 or soon after, 
in consequence of the raid attempted by Sphodrias,? and when Xeno- 
phon remarks that in 371, when the peace with Sparta was concluded, 
Athens “withdrew her garrisons from the cities,”* implying that 
bodies of men had been placed in various parts of the confederacy 
for probably the last two years. Evidently the total expenses will 
greatly exceed the figure 2,025 talents, and probably should be placed 
between 2,500 and 3,000 talents. 

The natural sequel to this paper would be an inquiry into the 
means taken to meet these expenses; but in view of the lack of essen- 
tial data it is hardly advisable to attempt a definite disposal of the 
matter without very careful consideration. A few suggestions, 
however, will be ventured. . 

There was as yet no such thing as a funded national debt and 
consequently arrangements had to be made to meet immediately all 
the charges that have been dealt with above. The sources of the 
funds have been already mentioned,‘ and one of them has been ac- 
counted for—booty won by the troops. One other, too—gifts of 
citizens—may be disregarded,® and we hear of no voluntary gifts by 
foreigners during the period. The only remaining possibilities are 
the war taxes of the Athenians, the surplus of their ordinary revenues, 
and the tribute of their allies. 

It has already been shown by Kahrstedt® that the amount of the 
war taxes during this decade was 600 talents. For if Demosthenes, 
as he says,’ paid war taxes to the amount of 18 minas in ten years on a 


1 See above, p. 372. 4See above, p. 363. 
2 Xen. v. 4. 34. 5 Dem. xxi. 161. 
3 Tbid. vi. 4. 1. 


5 Forschungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden Vten und IVten Jahrhunderts, p. 214. 


7 xxvii. 37. 
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tiunua of 3 talents, that is, 10 per cent, it follows that the taxes 
on the riunua of the whole state—6,000 talents in round numbers— 
would amount to 600 talents in the same time. It makes no differ- 
ence in this connection whether the riunua was, as some claim, the 
whole valuation, or only a specified part of it. There would be left, 
then, 1,900 or 2,400 talents to be met from the other sources. 

There can be no doubt that at this time the surplus revenues 
(ra wepiovra) were turned over to the war chest. The legislation of 
Eubulus, which diverted all or most of it to the Theoric Fund, had 
not yet taken place, and the enactment of a war tax was still regarded 
as an extraordinary measure, signifying that the regular funds were 
sufficient to cover military expenses if these were not excessive. 
To discover, however, the exact amount of the surplus would be 
almost impossible. The natural way is to compare the normal 
income and expenditure, a precarious proceeding. In the fifth cen- 
tury, according to Xenophon,! the state revenues were 1,000 talents 
yearly, but according to Aristophanes 2,000 talents,? a conflict which 
may perhaps be reconciled by assuming that the latter writer is 
speaking of a time after the tributes had already been increased.* 
It is usually agreed that the figure is placed somewhat too high 
and that the revenues were probably 1,800 talents‘ or 1,500 talents ;° 
subtracting about 1,200 talents of tribute, the internal revenues are 
left at 600 talents or 300 talents. For the fourth century the testi- 
mony is hard to reconcile; the revenues fluctuated with the prosperity 
of the state. Theso-called Fourth Philippic’ states that the revenues, 
which had sunk to 130 talents, have been raised to 400 talents, and 
in the Vitae decem oratorum’ it is said that they were raised by 
Lycurgus to 1,200 talents, having previously been 60 talents yearly, 
or, as some have claimed, suspecting a flaw in the text, 600 talents. 


1 Anab. vii. 1. 27. 3 Boeckh, I, 510. 
2 Vesp. 657 ff. 4 Boeckh, loc. cit. 


5 Cavaignac, Etudes sur Vhistoire financiére d’ Athenes au IV siécle (Paris, 1908), 
p. 132. 


637. Boeckh, loc. cit., assumes the amounts to have been the tribute in both 


cases but it is doubtful whether the Second League ever produced as much as 400 talents 
in yearly tribute. 


7842 F. Boeckh, loc. cit., retained the reading 60 talents and regarded it as repre- 
senting tribute only, comparing Aeschin. ii. 71. 
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The revenue in 378-369 would probably be as high as at any period in 
the fourth century previous to Lycurgus’ administration. 

More investigation of the normal expenditures is needed before 
any exact statement can be made. At present Boeckh’s estimate of 
400 talents a year is the only one available.!. This figure, which 
includes the military expenses of peaceful times, is thought by Frankel 
to be too high.? 

In the present state of our knowledge it is hardly worth while to 
risk further conjecture. It is enough to point out that if the military 
expense be assumed to total 2,500 talents and the surplus 50 talents 
a year, the sums supplied by this latter source and the tribute will 
be respectively 500 talents and 1,400 talents (140 talents yearly); if 
the surplus was 100 talents yearly, these items will become 1,000 
talents and 900 talents (90 talents yearly); while if the total expendi- 
ture be placed at 3,000 talents, with annual surpluses of 50 talents, the 
same figures will be 500 talents and 1,900 talents (190 talents yearly), 
or, with a surplus of 100 talents, 1,000 talents and 1,400 talents (140 
talents yearly). This merely helps to confirm the more moderate 
of modern estimates of the tribute.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


11, 320. 2 Note ad loc. 


3 Statements of the amount of tribute in the Second League, when trustworthy, 
apply only to later times when the allies had begun to fall away and the amount was 
thus greatly reduced; e.g., in 355-354 the tribute was 45 talents according to Demos- 
thenes xviii. 234, and shortly before 346 according to Aeschin. ii. 71 it was 60 talents. 
Modern estimates based on the report of the tribute of the Euboean cities and a 
calculation of the extent of the league at its most prosperous time are generally con- 
ceded to be useless; on this matter see Gilbert, p. 444 and n. 4, Marshall, pp. 41 f. 
Busolt’s estimate, 350 talents a year, would seem much too high, and Schaefer’s, 200 
talents, agrees with the results reached above quite closely if the total expenditure 
reached 3,000 talents and only 50 talents a year were available from the surplus. 











THE ROLE OF THE COOK IN PLAUTUS’ CURCULIO 


By Cuinton C. Conrap 


In all periods the playwright must so shape his material that it 
may conform to certain conventions of time and space, restrictions 
imposed in considerable measure by stage tradition. The actual 
conditions of presentation will thus in some degree be reflected in the 
composition of the play and may conceivably be revealed through 
close study of its structure. It is my purpose to trace in Plautus’ 
Curculto the adaptation of this comedy to production by a limited 
cast.1 I believe that careful consideration of the cook’s part in this 
play (vss. 251 ff.) will show that the assumption of a lacuna at vs. 273 
can be avoided by a proper interpretation of the passage, with due 
regard to its bearing on the division of réles. We may best approach 
the problem by considering in some detail the plot of the play. 

The Curculio is one of the shorter plays of Plautus. Of its seven 
hundred-odd verses about one-half are devoted to a leisurely develop- 
ment of the theme, the rivalry in love of Phaedromus and Thera- 
pontigonus. 

In the opening scene, set in the wee small hours, Phaedromus 
leaves his house accompanied by a number of slaves, among them 
Palinurus, the familiar confidential slave of New Comedy. For one 
supposedly intimate in his master’s affairs Palinurus is surprisingly 
ignorant; Phaedromus’ answers to his queries tell the audience of 
his love for Planesium, her servitude to the periurus leno, Cappadox, 
and the latter’s unwillingness to part with the maiden save when 
richly recompensed. Cappadox, it appears, has fallen victim to 

1 See Rees, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama (1908) ; 
“The Three Actor Rule in Menander,’’ Class. Phil., V (1910), 291 ff.; Dietze, De 
Philemone Comico (1901), pp. 83 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 366 ff., 452 and n. 5; 
Leo, ‘‘Uber den Stichus des Plautus,’’ Gétt. Nach. (1902), pp. 390f. These writers 
are in general more concerned with the traditional limitation of the number of actors 
than with the question of the distribution of réles. Prescott (‘‘Three Puer-Scenes in 
Plautus and the Division of Réles,”’ Harv. Stud., XXI [1910], 31 ff.) has demonstrated 
the adaptation of three plays to a limited cast by the introduction of a minor character 


who appears but once in the play, takes over the part of another actor, and thus makes 
it possible for the latter to appear in another réle. 


(CLASSICAL PatLoLoey XIII, October, 1918] 389 
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mysterious disorders and has sought the confines of Aesculapius’ 
temple, conveniently situated next his own house, that in his sleep 
he may obtain from the god a dream which will diagnose his ills. 

Thus the way is clear for the meeting of the lovers, and in a 
sprightly scene Phaedromus lures forth the bibulous Leaena, in 
whose custody Planesium has been left, and bribes her with a skin 
of wine. As the lovers profit by their stolen moments, let us notice 
more particularly the part of Palinurus. 

In the initial scene the slave is an admirable foil to Phaedromus. 
His colloquy with the latter introduces the play excellently if we 
assume, as did the groundlings of Plautus’ time, that Palinurus can 
be so ignorant of his master’s affairs.'_ His quick retorts and ready 
jests form an amusing contrast to the lover’s sighs, and his solicitude 
for the wineskin adds much to the humor of the scene with Leaena. 
During the lover’s converse he rises to the occasion and cracks many 
a jest at their expense. In short, he is a leading figure in these 
opening scenes. His rdle must have been assigned to an actor of 
marked ability. 

Yet we miss one conventional attribute of the confidential slave. 
When we learn of Phaedromus’ penniless state we expect Palinurus 
to set in motion the intrigue which will free Planesium from duress 
vile. But Phaedromus puts his hope in other resources. Curculio, 
a guileful parasite, has been sent to Caria to borrow the sum required. 
This is made quite clear by repetition (vss. 67 ff., 143 f., 206 f.), and 
the parasite’s arrival is pronounced imminent. 

Finally the attendant is heard unbarring the doors of the temple 
inclosure (vss. 203 f.) and the lovers’ meeting is at anend. Phaedro- 
mus retires to his house with his retinue. The opening of the temple 
heralds the entrance of Cappadox,? racked with pain and uncom- 
monly dissatisfied with his course of treatment. As he soliloquizes, 

1 Objections on this score have been raised from time to time, as by Langrehr 
(Plautina: De Plauti Curculione [1893], pp. 4f.). Such suspicions regarding the 
integrity of the text are effectually put to rest by Leo (Plaut. Forsch. [1912], pp. 196 ff.): 
“Dies ist ein Motiv, das lediglich dem Zwecke der Exposition dient, ein Notbehelf, 
dessen Unwahrscheinlichkeit der dramatische Dichter hinnimmt eben um den erzihl- 


enden prologus zu vermeiden, an dessen Stelle als anderer Notbehelf die mpdcwra 
mporarixa treten.’’ See also Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 522 f. 


2 Cf. Legrand, Daos, p. 472: ‘Il est vrai que le prostitueur, qui paraft au vers 216, 
était annoncé dés le vers 203.”’ 
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Palinurus enters, turning to reassure Phaedromus, who is still within 
the house, in the matter of Curculio’s arrival.! 

The motive for Palinurus’ entrance is not made clear. However, 
if we consider for a moment, it will appear that Palinurus is the only 
character thus far introduced who could carry on the ensuing colloquy 
with Cappadox. The latter’s entrance becomes inevitable, for he 
must leave the temple after his incubatio. Once on the stage, why 
not put him through his paces? The result is a humorous scene in 
which, as Leo notes (Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 197), the ominous presage of 
the dream contributes slightly to the action. So Palinurus enters, for 
no particular reason, and his reference to Curculio diverts the atten- 
tion of the spectators from this small lack of motivation.? 

As we have seen, Palinurus is not possessed of a ready fund of 
sympathy, yet Cappadox in his eagerness to find relief from his ail- 
ments is quite willing to overlook this failing and to appeal for help. 
Palinurus’ vanity is touched, and he professes himself the very man 
to interpret dreams—“quin coniectores a me consilium petunt.’’ 

And now comes a curious interruption. A cook enters and sum- 
mons Palinurus to set forth the viands for the entertainment of the 
parasite upon his arrival. That this may not be delayed the cook 
assumes the office of interpreting the dream and Palinurus leaves him 

1 Ussing’s conception of the action is somewhat different. After observing that 
Phaedromus and his attendants enter the house (ed. Plautus [1878], p. 544), he com- 
ments on vs. 223: ‘‘Palinurus advenit cum hero. Nam quum lux facta esset, ad 
forum se contulerunt, ut pararent quae ad parasitum redeuntem bene accipiendum 
opus essent (v. 252). Herum graviter sollicitum, ne se spes fallat et inanis redeat 
parasitus, Palinurus inter eundum consolatur;’’ on vs. 229: ‘‘Phaedromus cum coquo 
domum intrant; Palinurum retinet lenonis allocutio.’’ I find no reason in the text 
of the play for assuming a trip to the forum between vss. 215 and 223, although such 
an assumption would not affect materially my interpretation of the following scene. 
Under such a supposition it would be extremely difficult to account for the omission 
of all reference to this trip and for the silence of Phaedromus while crossing the stage 
to the house. These difficulties are avoided by my interpretation, which is quite in 


accordance with the technique of New Comedy. Palinurus’ mode of entrance is con- 
ventional: see, for example, Bac. 526 ff., Capt. 251, Merc. 562, Miles 156 ff. 


2 Brasse (Quatenus in fabulis Plautinis et loci et temporis unitatibus species veritatis 
neglegatur [1914], pp. 2 ff.) adduces under the head “ Persaepe fit, ut personae causam 
non afferentes domo in plateam procedant”’ a number of passages in which there is 
an equal lack of motivation at the entrance of a character. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Palinurus does not come from the house with the avowed purpose of inquiring 
for the parasite or of ascertaining when the latter may be expected. There is conse- 


quently no reason for assigning him the announcement of Curculio’s approach 
(vss. 274 ff.). 
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with a flattering recommendation. Cappadox tells his tale. The 
cook renders appropriate comment and sends away the leno with the 
eminently fitting advice that he make his peace with the god as 
the first step toward a cure. And then, as the cook turns away with 
an imprecation, the entrance of Curculio is announced. The MSS 
read as follows at the end of the scene: 


COQVOS. Hoc animum aduorte: pacem ab Aesculapio 270 
Petas, ne forte tibi eueniat malum, 

Quod in quiete tibi portentumst. CAPPADOX. Bene facis: 

Ibo atque orabo. COQVOS. Quae res male uortat tibi. 

Pro di inmortales, quem conspicio? qui(s) illic est? 

Estne hic parasitus, qui missust in Cariam ? 275 
Heus, Phaedrome, exi, exi, exi inquam ocius. 

PALINURUS. Qui(d) istic clamorem tollis? COQVOS. Parasitum tuom 
Video currentem, ellum usque in platea ultuma. 

Hine auscultemus quid agat. PALINURUS. Sane censeo.! 


The following is the heading of the next scene (vss. 280 ff.): 


CVRCVLIO PARASITVS ADOLESCENS SERVOS................ BE 
CVRCVLIO PARASITVS PHEDROMVS ADOLESCENS  PALI- 
I I 5h. ek sin Caskcx nines eres ebaes Menke ented J 


In this scene a few words are commonly assigned to Palinurus: 
vs. 303, Te ille quaerit; 313, Vin aquam?; 314, Vae capiti tuo; 315, 
Maxime . . . . Ventum; 317, Iuppiter te dique perdant; 321, Immo 
si scias reliquias quae sint.? After vs. 321 he takes no part whatever 
in the play, leaving the stage at the end of the scene and failing to 


1The Ritschl-Gétz edition of the Curculio (1879) contains the following notes 
in the apparatus criticus on the ascription of verses: 


“277 Palinuri person. praem. BEJ Coco tribuunt BEJFZ; corr. Angelius. 
“279 Palinuro tribuunt extrema verba BEJ, coco F.” 


2 Editors have assigned these verses variously: Lindsay (ed. 1910), as cited; Leo 
(ed. 1895), as cited; Gétz-Schdll (ed..1895), as cited, with the exception of vs. 321, 
which is assigned to Phaedromus; Ritschl-Gétz (ed. 1879), vss. 303 and 315 (Ventum) 
assigned to Palinurus, the remainder to Phaedromus; Fleckeisen (ed. 1885), as in 
Ritschl-Gétz edition. 

The MSS assign these lines to Palinurus, according to the Ritschl-Gétz apparatus, 
with the following trifling exceptions: 

‘313 Palinuri person. praefigunt BE Lyé J 

“314 Palinuri person. praefigunt BEF Curculionis J.”’ 
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reappear. The contrast between this meager part in the action and 
Palinurus’ earlier réle is apparent; Ribbeck long since commented 
on it.! 

On the other hand, Curculio’s part bulks large in the remainder 
of the play. He enters in the manner of the servus currens, bidding 
an imagined throng give him place. Once come to Phaedromus, he 
collapses from exhaustion and must be revived by the promise, of 
delicacies from the latter’s larder. To this offer he responds with 
professional eagerness; yet no money is forthcoming. The dismay 
of Phaedromus is great, until relieved by a glimpse of hope as Cur- 
culio chronicles his exploits. He has met the soldier Therapontigonus 
and in devious ways obtained possession of his signet. This ring will 
give the bearer access to a sum of money sufficient to make a final 
payment to Cappadox and thus to gain possession of Planesium. In 
rapid succession of scenes Curculio attains this end. Then Thera- 
pontigonus enters and is maddened to find no one willing to concede 
the justice of his claims. While he is ruminating on his ill fortune, 
Curculio bursts upon the stage, and the stolen ring leads to the 
recognition of Planesium as Therapontigonus’ sister. With Cur- 
culio officiating the girl is formally betrothed to her lover and the 
play ends to the satisfaction of all save Cappadox, who is made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 

_ Referring once more to vss. 270 ff., quoted above, we are con- 
fronted by several difficulties. When does Palinurus re-enter? 
What becomes of the cook? From the time of Fleckeisen these 
questions have been commonly answered by the assumption of a 
lacuna at vs. 273.2. In its mysterious depths the cook vanishes, and 


1“ Beitrige zur Kritik des Plautinischen Curculio,”’ Ber. d. sachs. Ges., XXXI 
(1879), 84. Leo (Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 197, n. 1) has noted, without dwelling upon its 
significance, that ‘‘Palinurus nach dem Auftreten Curculios verschwindet und nicht 
eigentlich eine Vertrautenrolle spielt.’’ 


2T am unable to find any statement of Fleckeisen’s arguments on this passage. 
Ribbeck (op. cit,, pp. 80 f.) states the case fairly: ‘‘ Auf eine klaffende Liicke in der 
zweiten Scene des zweiten Actes hingewiesen zu haben (nach V. 273), ist Fleckeisens 
Verdienst. Eben war Palinurus abgegangen, um fiir das zu riistende prandium 
Vorrithe herauszugeben; da soll er plétzlich ohne alle Motivirung wieder erscheinen, 
nur um den Parasiten von fern kommen zu sehen und den Herrn herauszurufen. 
Wollte man aber etwa, zum Theil nach Anileitung der Handschriften, dem Koch, 
welcher so eben dem Kuppler seinen Traum gedeutet hat, die Worte des Palinurus 
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Palinurus re-enters with a suitable entrance monologue. No further 
part in the action is assigned to the cook, and the announcement of 
Curculio’s approach falls to Palinurus. 

The assumption of a lacuna is necessarily a confession of despair 
on the part of the critic. There is here no well-marked indication 
of the loss of a portion of the text—no broken verse, no unended col- 
loquy; it is hard to conceive how a lacuna could have left the text 
so seemingly intact. This encourages resort to interpretation of 
the manuscript reading and to consideration of the part this scene 
has in the play. 

Such an attempt to return to the manuscript reading has been 
made within recent years. Basing his views upon the inconcinnity 
of vss. 263-67, Bosscher! assigns vss. 267 ff. (Item . . . concorditer) 
to Palinurus, who he thinks hid upon the stage, thus giving an unsus- 
pected turn to vs. 258: “‘Facit hic quod pauci, ut sit magistro obse- 
quens.”’ This obviates the necessity of a lacuna at vs. 273. Vs. 277 
(“Quid istic clamorem tollis ?”’) is assigned to Palinurus, the preced- 
ing ones to the cook. But after vs. 278 a lacuna is discovered (op. 
cit., p. 34): “Tum verisimile mihi videtur Phaedromum coquum intro 
iri (sic) iussisse, ut quae ad prandium opus essent, pararet et his se 
ad servum convertisse verbis: ‘tu Palinure hue concedamus et hine 
auscultemus quid agat.’’”’ This interpretation seems to me quite 
unsound. Bosscher’s conception of the action introduces a situation 
unexampled in New Comedy. The assumption of a lacuna at vs. 278 
discloses the impasse into which he has been led. 

Yet if we accept for the moment the view of Ussing, that between 
vss. 215 and 223 Phaedromus visits the forum and returns with a 


iibertragen, so wiire des letzteren Anwesenheit in der folgenden Scene vollends 
unmotivirt, wihrend der Koch, der gar nichts weiter auf der Biithne zu thun hatte, 
schon vorher seinen Weggang nach unverbritchliche Sitte der alten Komédie erklart 
haben musste.” The extent of the lacuna is not generally considered great. Ussing 
states (2d ed. [1878], p. 548): ‘‘Itaque dubitari nequit, quin nova haec scena sit, 
cuius praescriptio quoniam in codd. non invenitur, integrum folium excidisse apparet.”’ 
Gétz (ed. [1879], praef., xxii, n. 1) took exception to this, stating his own views as 
follows (op. cit., xxi f. ): ‘‘Hoc demum saeculo Fleckeisenus post v. 273 maiorem 
lacunam detexit: sed cur idem neget scaenam II 2 esse absolutam non satis perspicio: 
immo praeter versus aliquot qui ad Palinurum pertinent plura intercidisse non video 
quo iure coniciamus.” 


1 De Plauti Curculione (1903), pp. 31 ff. 
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cook and provisions, a more plausible explanation can be invented.' 
Phaedromus, then, would enter the house in vs. 228, leaving Palinurus 
to engage in conversation with the leno, with the cook as a silent 
spectator of their colloquy until vs. 251.2. Then, at the cook’s bid- 
ding, Palinurus sets about the task of conveying the provisions within. 
and otherwise making things ready for the cook. While going back 
and forth from house to stage he chances to see the parasite approach-- 
ing and immediately calls to Phaedromus. 

Against this interpretation, which involves none of the difficulties: 
encountered by Bosscher, I should urge the lack of reference to the 
forum trip and the inexplicable silence of Phaedromus as he returns;* 
the force of depromere, which Plautus elsewhere uses with reference 
to the serving rather than the preparing of the meal;* finally, and 
to my mind quite conclusively, the failure of this interpretation to 
account for the introduction of the cook in the play and his inter- 
vention in Palinurus’ colloquy with the leno. The last point deserves 
emphasis. The development of the action here is so unusual that 
no reasonable explanation of this passage® should fail to take it into 
consideration through a close analysis of the scene. 


1 See above, p. 391, n.1. If I were to maintain this view I should not hold, as did 
Ussing, that this trip to the forum took place in an act interval. This is hardly con- 
ceivable, in view of the announcement of the leno’s entrance in the mention of the unbar- 
ring of the temple, for we expect Cappadox to appear on the stage shortly after this 
announcement is made. But the entrance speech of Cappadox provides ample time 
for such a trip, rendering it unnecessary to posit a pause in the action at vs. 215. 
See Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy (1915), chap. i. 
The reference to Curc. 215 (ibid., p-62), in which Ussing’s view of the action is accepted, 
I now withdraw in favor of the explanation presented in these pages. 

2 The somewhat frequent use of the silent actor in New Comedy would justify 
this interpretation. See Conrad, op. cit., pp. 41 ff., 69 f. 


3 The failure of Phaedromus to reply to Palinurus is just what we should expect 
if the latter is addressing his master while entering from the house, as I have suggested 
above. Only in the somewhat dubious ascription of Persa 179 to Lemniselenis, who is 
similarly addressed by Sophoclidisca as the latter leaves the house, is there an instance 
in Roman comedy of a character at the door replying to one leaving the house. 

4Cf. Trin. 944: ‘“‘Isse . . . . aiebant seruis depromptum cibum”; Truc. 645 f.: 
. . . « hine ire me iussit pater ut bubus glandem prandio depromerem.” The pos- 
sibility that Palinurus is engaged in the serving of a meal outside the house on the 
stage is removed by vss. 366-70, wherein explicit reference is made to the serving of 
the meal within the house; note Curculio’s words: ‘‘Sequere me hac intro” (370). 

5 The possibility of a considerable abridgment of the Greek original or of the Plau- 
tine text of this comedy has suggested itself to several critics (see p. 400, n. 2 below), 
and of course must be taken into consideration in view of the brevity of the play and. 
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As we noted above, the interpretation of the dream contributes 
slightly to the development of the plot. Yet considered as a whole, 
from the entrance of Cappadox to the announcement of Curculio’s 
coming we have a stationary scene calculated to amuse the spectator 
and to introduce the leno, while at the same time the announcement 
of the latter’s entrance is fulfilled and he is removed from the temple 
that he may be ready for his part in the play. The complication of 
disorders which he laments forms the subject of this scene. This is 
clearly introduced for comic effect; there is no recurrence to this 
theme in the remainder of the play. And, as we have seen, Palinurus 
is the only character available to carry on the colloquy with Cappa- 
dox. Yet what motive shall we assign for the introduction of the 
cook ? 

In general the cook’s part in New Comedy was by no means 
slighted. He is the coquus gloriosus, the braggart, the thief, with 
édafoveia by no means lacking in his store of condiments (Athenaeus 
ix, 376E). On the dramatic purpose of his introduction upon the 
stage we cannot generalize, for the Greek comic fragments tell us 
more of his character than of his réle in the play, and the Latin play- 
wrights do not employ him so freely. It is only in the plays of 
Plautus and the new fragments of Menander? that we may determine 
the relation of this rdle to the plot. Cario, the brutal butcher of the 
Miles, is by no means representative of the type. Citrio’s thieving 
traits are commented on in the Casina (vss. 720 ff.); his immediate 
share in the action is very small, although essential to the develop- 
ment of the plot. Cylindrus’ réle in the Menaechmi is closely con- 
nected with the plot, as is that of the impudent cook in the Mercator. 
Yet in the Mercator there is some attempt at characterization; in the 
Aulularia, and particularly in the Pseudolus, we find the cook in his 


the inconcinnity of a number of passages in it. Yet this supposition certainly should 
not preclude the acceptance of a reasonable interpretation of the scene under dis- 
cussion. 


1Cf. Rankin, The Réle of the Mayetpo in the Life of the Ancient Greeks (1907); 
Ribbeck, Alazon (1882), pp. 18 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 125 ff. 

2 The cook introduced in the Samia has a minor réle inserted largely for comic 
effect (vss. 68 ff., 142 ff. K.). Epitrepontes 384 ff. is too fragmentary to give us a clear 
idea of the cook’s share in the plot, but he seems to have a well-defined function in 
the play. The three fragments of Naevius (Inc. fr. xiv), Titinius (128 f.), and Labe- 
rius (Inc. fr. xii) in which cooks are mentioned do not help us. 
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glory. And it is in the Pseudolus, the play in which character treat- 
ment is most highly developed, that this réle is least closely connected 
with the plot. Here the cook is the fun-maker.! And here alone 
in Latin comedy are we quite certain that the cook is a free man, as 
were the Greek payeipor save in Posidippus’ comedies, if we may 
trust Athenaeus’ statement. Now in the Curculio the trace of true 
adafoveia detected by Ribbeck (op. cit., p. 25) in the cook’s interpre- 
tation of the dream is slight, due quite as much to the situation as 
to any effort on the part of the poet to delineate character. And if 
we may speculate upon the possible content of the lacuna conjectured 
at vs. 273, it would seem most improbable that Curculio’s entrance 
be deferred still longer by a monologue characteristic of the cook. It 
would appear, then, that in the Curculio the desire to develop the 
humor of the situation by introducing the cook was of secondary 
importance. We must seek elsewhere for the dramatic purpose of 
his part in the play. 

To me the most significant features of the passage are the sup- 
planting of Palinurus by the cook in the interpretation of the dream, 
the failure of Palinurus to take an active part in the remainder of 
the play, and the appearance of Curculio so shortly after Palinurus’ 
exit in vs. 257. These several points suggest immediately that the 
cook takes over Palinurus’ réle as interpreter of the dream so that 
the actor thus released may enter as Curculio. 

Curculio’s part is strikingly similar to that of Palinurus; the 
clever slave, whose familiarity with his master leads him frequently 
to impertinence; can easily slip into the shoes of the equally forward 
parasitic. The traditional ascription of parts commonly offered by 
editors of this play would render it necessary that these two similar 
rdles which overlap so slightly be taken by different actors, each of 
considerable ability. This might easily embarrass the producer of 
the comedy. 

1Cf. Athenaeus xiv, 659B. 


2Cf. ibid., 658F. Rankin (op. cit., pp. 19f., 22) lays much stress on this. 
In Latin comedy, as Ribbeck states (op. cit., pp. 24f.) and Rankin concedes 
(op. cit., p. 22, n. 4), the cook in the Pseudolus alone is certainly a freeman. It seems 
probable that the cook in the Curculio is Palinurus’ fellow-slave. However, we can 
draw no conclusions from this as to the source of the cook’s réle, even if we put faith 
in Athenaeus’ statement, which I, with Frantz (De comoediae atticae prologis [1891], 
pp. 66 ff.) and Pottier (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Coquus), am not disposed to do. 


9 
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In the Pseudolus, Captivi, and Miles Gloriosus the dramatist was 
confronted by like difficulties and made good the deficiencies of the 
troupe by assigning two réles to a single actor. As in these plays, 
a minor character, the cook, appears but once in the Curculio, and 
at a point where, as we have seen, the dramatist might easily reduce 
the number of actors required for the presentation of the play. 
Furthermore, we should expect Palinurus’ colloquy to continue, fol- 
lowed, after the leno’s exit, by the announcement of Curculio’s 
entrance. It would seem reasonable to infer that the cook is intro- 
duced to facilitate the change of réle from Palinurus to Curculio. 

The combination of these réles forms a heavy part for a single 
actor, but the attention given in New Comedy to the development 
of the types represented by Palinurus and Curculio insured long 
parts for the actors who took such réles. The Curculio is a short 
play; a glance at the parts of Tranio (Mostellaria), Chrysalus 
(Bacchides), Palaestrio (Miles), and Toxilus (Persa) will show the 
burdens which longer plays thrust upon the players. One would 
think the title-réle of the Pseudolus sufficiently long, yet analysis has 
shown that with it was coupled the part of the cook. The length 
of these doubled réles would certainly have imposed no unaccus- 
tomed task upon the actor who undertook them. 

If a single actor took these réles, the interval between his exit as 
Palinurus and re-entrance as Curculio is sixteen verses. This cor- 
responds to the intervals of sixteen, thirteen, and twenty-three 
verses allowed to the puer-scenes in other plays. 

We should perhaps dwell for a moment upon the somewhat 
abrupt shift from the cook’s dialogue with Cappadox to the announce- 
ment of Curculio’s approach. It is not difficult to parallel this else- 
where in Latin comedy. In Eun., vs. 288, Parmeno’s comment on 
Gnatho’s parting jibe turns with equal abruptness to the announce- 
ment of Chaerea’s approach. Later in the same play (vs. 917) 
Pythias bids Chremes and Sophrona enter the house; in the follow- 
ing verse she announces Parmeno’s approach. In neither of these 
cases has the entrance of the approaching character been prepared 
for as in the Curculio, where frequent mention has been made of the 


1 For the full discussion of the scenes referred to in this paragraph, see Prescott, 
op. cit., pp. 36, 38 f., 43 f. 
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imminent coming of the parasite. Similarly in the Miles (vs. 1280), 
Acroteleutium and Milphidippa leave the infatuated soldier with 
Palaestrio. Immediately the soldier cries (vs. 1281): “Sed quid 
uideo?” and Pleusicles is seen approaching. With these passages 
before us, I think that there is nothing extraordinary in the transition 
at Curc., vs. 273. We may easily account for its abruptness by 
recalling the insignificance of the cook’s réle and the consequent 
difficulty of inventing a suitable transition monologue, and need 
find in it no barrier to our interpretation of the action. 

On the other hand, there is no possibility that the cook leaves the 
stage in vs. 273 after the close of his conversation with the leno and 
that Palinurus enters immediately with the announcement of Cur- 
culio’s coming. This would be quite foreign to the spirit of New 
Comedy. A character does not in general leave the stage without 
due notice being given of his departure, unless he leave with a group, 
one of whom announces their exit.1_ And I know of no such abrupt 
entrance as would be that of Palinurus under these conditions. 
Furthermore, such an interpretation would leave the cook’s inter- 
vention in the play devoid of meaning and quite inexplicable. 

What difficulties still stand in the way of our hypothesis? 
Vss. 277-79 are variously assigned to Palinurus and the cook, as we 
have seen (p. 392, n. 1 above); in the following scene a few lines are 
ascribed to Palinurus, while the cook does not appear in this scene 
or in the scene-heading. 

The Curculio is preserved to us only through the Palatine MSS. 
The scene-headings in these MSS probably offer an authentic tradi- 
tion only in the description of the réles (as COQVOS, SERVOS); 
the names of the characters have been restored from the text.? 
Omissions* and revisions‘ of these headings are not infrequent. 


1Of the dozen exits of characters elsewhere in the Curculio, none is without a 
clear indication of departure from the stage, resembling substantially that of Cappa- 
dox: “Ibo atque orabo”’ (vs. 273). In the plays of Plautus only the following pas- 
sages are without definite indication of exit: Amph. 544, 860; Asin. 544,745. Terence 
is more free in this regard (cf. H.T. 960, 977; Eun. 495, 767; Hec. 280, 576, 792, 798, 
872; Ad. 140, 354, 920, 997). The combination of such an abrupt exit on the part 
of the cook with an even more abrupt entrance of Palinurus is to me quite unthinkable. 

2See Lindsay, Ancient Editions of Plautus (1904), pp. 88 ff.; Bursians-Jahres- 
berichte CX XX (1906), 137 ff., CLX XVI (1914), 19 ff.; Leo, Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 15, n. 1. 

3 E.g., at Merc. 740, Miles 1427, Poen. 1119, Rud. 1044, Most. 311. 

4E.g., at Amph. 1020, Most. 858, Curc. 462 and (probably) 679. 
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Errors in the ascription of verses are of too frequent occurrence to 
require comment.' Accordingly the evidence of the MSS on these 
points need interpose no difficulty. 

The evidence before us I believe sufficient to justify the changes 
proposed in the text. If my interpretation of the cook’s part in the 
Curculio be accepted, we have discovered further primary evidence 
for the distribution of réles in Latin comedy. For to my mind the 
passage wherein the cook takes Palinurus’ place in the dialogue with 
the leno is explicable only on the ground that one actor was assigned 
the two similar parts of Palinurus and Curculio, much as in the 
Pseudolus, where one actor takes the similar parts of the intriguing 
slave and the cook.? 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


1 See Lindsay, op. cit., p. 92, n. 1, and Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 89. 

2 The shortness of the Curculio has exposed it to particular suspicion in the matter 
of retractation and the assumption of lacunas. Yet the occurrence among the Plautine 
comedies of other plays almost equally short (Epidicus, Stichus) suggests that condi- 
tions of production unknown to us may have made a place for plays of this length. 
It is entirely possible that the Greek original was considerably abridged by Plautus. 
At all events, we may reasonably conclude that in the passages under consideration 
no essential change has been made in the text of the Plautine comedy. On this whole 
subject see Gétz, Act. Soc. phil. Lips. VI (1876), 278 ff.; ed. Curculio (1879), praef., 
xxii; Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 80; Langrehr, op. cit., pp. 7 ff.; Leo, ed. Plautus, on Cure. 
364. Possibly the Palatine version of the play is shorter than that once preserved 
in the Codex Ambrosianus (cf. Studemund, Apographum [1889], fol. 167 u). 

I regret that lack of space prevents extended discussion of the provenience of the 
cook’s réle. Vss. 251-73 suggests the expansion of a shorter passage in the Greek 
original to fit the needs of the Roman stage (see Leo, on vss. 265-69). Yet as we have 
definite evidence that the distribution of réles among a limited cast was resorted to 
in Greek New Comedy, the natural conclusion from the material at our disposal is 
that the technique exhibited in the introduction of the cook is Greek in origin and 
was retained by Plautus to accomplish the same end in facilitating the change of réles. 











SOME RARE MEANINGS OF EXCLUDO 


By Ira D. HyskKeiu 


Here and there the verb excludo means “to fashion by hollowing 
out, carving.” Georges’ Lateinisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch (1913), 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, and nearly all scholars have failed to recog- 
nize this force. To the suppression or avoidance of the different 
rare meanings many causes have contributed: the existence of 
several words more or less acceptable both in appearance and mean- 
ing for correction and emendation, the comparatively small number 
and wide diffusion of examples, a lack of exact parallels, the difficulty 
of perceiving the relation under the circumstances between the 
different forces, the assumption that the figurative senses came 
from the meaning “to hatch out’”’—an unhappy figure. 

The meaning ‘to carve out” appears in the so-called Sanctae 
Silviae Peregrinatio 8. 2: “unus lapis ingens Thebeus, in quo sunt 
duae statuae exclusae ingentes.”’ Here scholars have offered various 
emendations: Sittl, excusae; Cholodniak, excelsae; Pomialowsky, 
probably (as he says) excisae or exsculptae; Geyer, excusae and 
excisae. Heraeus keeps exclusae, which is defended by Léfstedt. 
The favorite emendation for excludo, probably because less change 
is involved, is excudo. But this is a word for “hammering out” 
and seems in the absence of examples not to have been used of 
“carving out.” 

In the form of a noun exclusor this force of excludo is well estab- 
lished and is accepted in the lexicons, being designated as a derivative 
of excludo, but there is no force defined under the verb to which it 
can properly be referred. The following examples are available: 
Henzen Inscr. 7229: “artis argentariae exclussor’’; Aug. in Psalm. 
67. 39: “in arte argentaria exclusores vocantur, qui ex confusione 
massae noverunt formam vasis exprimere’’; Aug. in Psalm. 54. 22: 
“dicuntur et in arte argentaria exclusores, id est, ex quadam confusi- 
one massae, formae expressores’”’; Aug. de Spir. et Litt. 10. 17: “ubi 


1 See p. 408, below, for list of all the different meanings and examples. 
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est ergo gloriatio tua? exclusa est:! per quam legem? factorum? 
non, sed per legem fidei.? sive gloriationem dixerit laudabilem, 
quae in domino est, eamque exclusam, id est non ut abscederet pul- 
sam, sed ut emineret expressam—unde et exclusores dicuntur quidam 
artifices argentarii; hinc est et illud in Psalmis: ut excludantur hi 
qui probati sunt argento,* hoc est ut emineant qui probati sunt 
eloquio domini..... sive gloriationem vitiosam de superbia 
venientem commemorare voluerit, .... eamque... . exclusam, 
id est eiectam et abiectam.’’ Du Cange’s Glossarium cites also as 
follows: “Vita S. Egwini Episc. Wigorn, cap. 3: et cum conflandi 
ferrum locus esset aptissimus, et fabris, et ferri Exclusoribus maxime 
repleretur (Adde Epistolam Gibbonis Floriac. ad Gregorium V. PP. 
pag. 404).” 

Solinus uses excludo twice, both times with this meaning: “ex- 
cluduntur‘ ex illis (lapidibus) multa gestamina”’ (2. 41); “nam illinc 
excluduntur® signa ad facies hominum vel deorum” (5. 19). The 
MSS of Solinus consist of three families, RCNH and LMG (B), which 
are equally important, and SAP, which is of uncertain and unreliable 
authority. These two passages seem to be the only evidence for 
excudo in the sense of “carving out,’’ but in the first passage 
excluduntur is conclusively supported by one branch of the first 
family and the entire second; in the second passage, since the first 
family goes astray, and P is interpolated from the second family, the 
decision falls on the latter family. Its two branches offer conflicting 
testimony, but LG support different words in the two passages. The 
conclusion, therefore, seems clear that the true reading in both 
places is excluduntur, and that LG erred in giving excuduntur in one 
place, rather than that a much greater error was made by LMGB. 

In the sense of fashioning by hollowing out there are three 
examples in works on rural affairs, two of them being in contemporary 
writers of the classical period. The first is found in Varro R.R. iii. 
9. 7: “in pariete exclusa sint cubilia earum (gallinarum).” The 


1 See p. 404, below, for comment on the meaning of exclusa est. 

2 Rom. 3:27. 

3 Psalm 68:30. 

* excluduntur RCLMG, excuduntur NHAP, exciduntur S. 

5 excluduntur MB, excuduntur LGP, excudunt A, excidunt I (RCN*HS). 
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MS tradition is above reproach. <A few lines below Varro uses 
exculpta in the same sense, and Columella (viii. 3. 4) in the same 
connection employs excisa. 

The second example occurs in Virg. Georg. iv. 57: (apes) arte 
recentis excludunt' ceras et mella tenacia fingunt.” The MS evi- 
dence may be interpreted as follows: the correct reading is some- 
what more often found in P than in M; ais closely related to R, 
and very seldom gives an acceptable reading in opposition to this MS, 
so that here the testimony of a is almost equivalent to the missing R. 
The MS support for excludunt thus seems clearly to be superior. Jahn 
in Philologus, LXIII (1904), 66 ff., shows that Virgil drew on Varro 
R.R. iii. 16 and Arist. H.A. ix. 40 for material for this part of the 
Georgics. Varro does not refer to the making of honeycomb, but 
Aristotle uses the expression 7Adrrovot knpia. It is very doubtful 
if excudo had such a meaning. No other examples of shaping wax, 
clay, or similar substances are available for excudo. But Varro, not 
to mention Palladius in later times, affords an unquestioned parallel 
for excludo, and Virgil certainly knew the passage. 

This example from Palladius appears in the Agric. ii. 15. 17: 
“canalis longus a summo trunco ad imum debet excludi.’”? Two of 
the three best MSS, PLQ, support excludi. 

That figurative uses should occur, based on such literal develop- 
ments as Virgil and Varro employ, is naturally to be expected. The 
first of these is found in Pliny Ep. i. 3. 4: “‘effinge aliquid et exclude® 
quod sit perpetuo tuum.” The ten-book family, BF, gives an un- 
tenable reading, which the Aldine edition, a, did not accept, though 
the editor had at hand the now lost Parisinus of this family with 
presumably the same reading as BF. Accordingly, the decision 
lies between the lectio difficilior, exclude, supported by the nine-book 
family and D, and excude,* supported by m and the Flores codex 


1 excludunt Pa, excudunt (cudunt in ras.) b, excudunt M aliique minores. 

2 excludi LQSEG, excudi PVT, excidi F. 

3 exclude MVD, excude mouxaV? Flor. Mor. Auct., excute BF. These MS readings 
were kindly contributed by Professor E. T. Merrill. For his estimate of m and the 
Flores Moralium Auctoritatum see Classical Philology, XII (July, 1917), 260, and V 
(April, 1910), 183, respectively. 

4 The discussion on pp.'407 ff., below, shows that excute cannot be taken with any 
particular probability as a mistake for excude in an attempt to support the latter. The 
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along with the doubtful help of some corrected MSS of the fifteenth 
century. But the failure of D to agree with the other MSS of its 
family greatly weakens the evidence for ercude. A simple, normal 
solution of every problem involved would follow the supposition 
that the ten-book family read excute by correction from exclude, that 
the nine-book retained the original reading, and that the Verona 
archetype had exclude in the first hand, which D copied, excude in a 
second, which the others preferred. 

The next figurative use is noteworthy because in the context 
“exprimentes,” ‘“‘confinxerunt,”’ and “conquirere atque componere”’ 
indicate the force of excludo. The passage comes from Tertullian 
Pud. 8: “meminimus enim et histriones, cum allegoricos gestus 
adcommodant canticis, alia longe a praesenti et fabula et scaena 
et persona, et tamen congruentissime exprimentes. ... . sic et 
haeretici easdem parabolas quo volunt tribuunt, non quo debent 
aptissime excludunt.' quare aptissime? quoniam a _primordio 
secundum occasiones parabolarum ipsas materias confinxerunt doc- 
trinarum. vacuit scilicet illis solutis a regula veritatis ea conquirere 
atque componere, quorum parabolae videntur.’”’ The MSS support 
excludunt alone, but Reifferscheid was so dissatisfied as to conjecture 
ex se (or exemplis) ludunt, and Hartel after first writing excudunt 
later preferred excludunt, “to hatch out,’’ which Hoppe followed, 
classing it with two other figurative uses. Léfstedt, however, in his 
comment on the Peregrinatio passage cited above was not assured 
of this; he recognized a difference and called this use “eigentiimlich.” 
This shows the difficulty of treating excludo as heretofore usually 
attempted. 

Even more valuable for the purposes of this paper than the pre- 
ceding passage is the citation on page 402, above, from Aug. de Spir. 
et Litt. 10. 17.2, Augustine was at a loss to explain certain uses of 
excludo in the Scriptures: he thought the word meant “to give 
expression to,” or rather “to make prominent (by expressing).’’ 
acceptance of excude as the true reading presumes an accumulation of three errors, 


in BF, MV, and D, which seems most unlikely in view of the facts set forth in the 
discussion below. 


1 De Labriolle (Tertullien, Paris, 1906) quite missed t he meaning when he gave 
the translation, ‘‘Ils les abiment 4 merveille.”’ 


2 For essentially the same discussion see Aug. in Psalm. 54. 22 and 67. 39. 
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Though he forced the meaning, as shown by ut emineret expressam 
and emineant, it is evident beyond a doubt that he was acquainted 
with the meaning under discussion; otherwise he would never have 
advanced such an interpretation. 


Most scholars avoid excludo in other passages where, though the 
meaning is different, there is a similar divergence from the normal 
force. The two earliest instances, both probably with comic effect, 
are found in Plaut. Pseud. 510: ‘“excludito' mi hercle oculum” and in 
Ter. Phorm. 989: “vel oculum exclude.”? As an emendation in 
these passages many editors accept Ritschl’s exlido, on the meaning 
of which see Nonius 291: “elidere etiam excludere significat.’’ 
Possibly a variation of the same force appears in Dig. x. 4. 6: “gemma 
inclusa auro alieno . . . . vindicari non potest, sed ut excludatur, 
ad exhibendum agi potest.” 

These uses are closely related to those found in connection with 
the striking out of fire from flint, as in Pliny N.H. xvi. 208: “explora- 
torum hoc usus in castris pastorumque repperit, quoniam ad excluden- 
dum* ignem non semper lapidis occasio est.” The MS evidence as a 
whole in the four examples just given is conclusively in favor of 
excludo. 

Before taking up the next citation, an examination should be made 
of the words or expressions really used in referring to the striking out 
of fire from flint. The only well-attested words seem to be excludo 
(Pliny N.H. xvi. 208) and, if the line is genuine, excudo (Virg. Georg. 
i. 1385). The normal usage in the literature is to employ two words, 
one to denote the striking, the other the leaping or giving out of the 
spark, as percutio with exsilio (Lucr. vi. 162), with excito (Sen. Q.N. 
ii. 22), with edo (Pliny N.H. xxxvi. 137), with emitto, (Isid. Or. xvi. 
4. 5), ferio with prosilio (Ov. Fasti. iv. 795), caedo with evolo (Lucr. 
vi. 314), concutio with elicio (Eugipp. Vita Sev. v. 21), elicio with 
conflictu atque tritu (Cic. N.D. ii. 9. 25), and exsilio with omission of 
word of striking (Isid. Or. xvi. 3. 1). In this list, since the idea of 
striking is involved in a separate expression rather than with excludo 

1 Sex cliidito B, excludito reliqui. 


2 exculpe A, exclude reliqut. 
3 excludendum D'!EG, excudendum D*. 
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and excudo above, probably belong elido with conflictu (Pliny N.H. 
ii. 113) and excutio with conlido (Lact. de Ira Dei x. 18). 

One example remains to be considered, namely, Virg. Aen. i. 174: 
“ac primum silici scintillam excludit? Achates.” Though ezcutit is 
fairly well supported in the MSS and seems to be an appropriate 
word for this meaning according to the citations just made, it has 
no exact parallel elsewhere. Excudit is somewhat better supported in 
the MSS, but does not have the secure place by any means in the 
literature as a whole which the lexicons and references of scholars 
indicate; it is to be eliminated from Pliny N.H. xvi. 208; its third and 
only other appearance is in a passage (Virg. Georg. i. 135) already 
under suspicion and bracketed by Ribbeck. Ezcludit lacks good MS 
authority in this place, but Pliny the Elder affords an unquestionable 
parallel, Plautus and Terence show a closely related use—to denote 
the putting out of an eye—and the further advantage is added of 
being the more difficult reading. These three words, then, have 
quite different claims from what at first appear to be theirs. 

A cursory examination might lead to the conclusion that excludo, 
excudo, and excutio through their similar appearance are generally 
and widely confused in MSS irrespective of their meanings. Such a 
conclusion is not borne out by an examination of the more compre- 
hensive critical apparatus. The confusion that does exist is prac- 
tically limited to the meanings discussed in this paper. For example, 
in Virgil excutio appears in its unquestioned meanings twenty-three 
times without either of the other two verbs being present as variants. 
The same percentage holds true for the other two in their unques- 
tioned meanings in Virgil.’ In all the literature excudo, “to hammer 
out,” literally and figuratively, was found as the true reading on a 


1Cf. ‘‘nubes ignis cum semina multa excussere suo concursu’’ (Lucr. vi. 160)! 
‘‘(aér) excussit calidum flammis velocibus ignem’’ (Lucr. vi. 688); ‘“‘imbrem excusse- 
runt procellae’’ (Curt. iv. 7. 14); “‘lacrumas excutiunt mihi’ (Plaut. Capt. 419). 
Biinemann was undoubtedly wrong in conjecturing excuditur in Lact. de Ira Det 
X. 18, as mentioned in Brandt and Laubmann’s edition. 


2 excludit m, excutit R, excudit (d in ras.) b, excudit M aliique minores. The gloss 
in C.G.L. iv. 67.27: excludit: fabricat, excutit, as Professor W. M. Lindsay writes me, is 
presumably from this passage, having strayed from the Abstrusa Glossary into the 
Abolita portion (see Jour. Phil., XXXIV, 267 ff.), and constitutes a ‘‘doublet” (cf. 
Jour. Phil., XXXIV, 271) along with C.G.L. iv, 71. 4: excudit: fabricat, excutit, but 
which is the right doublet and which is the wrong doublet is an open question. 
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MS basis in eleven passages.! Neither excludo nor excutio appears as 
a variant reading. When, however, it comes to the meanings dis- 
cussed in this paper, the case is far different: excludo appears alone 
several times; excudo alone, once—in a line of questioned authen- 
ticity; excludo and excudo, twice; excludo, excudo, and excutio, twice; 
excludo, excudo, and excido, three times.? 

An interesting problem arises from the fact that excludo, excudo, 
and excutio (or excido), which are in their unquestioned meanings 
reasonably free from confusion with each other, suffer a great con- 
fusion in the forces here discussed. If excudo, for example, was 
actually used to denote “hollowing,” “carving,” or “striking out,” 
why should there not be the same freedom from confusion with the 
other words as in the use to denote “hammering out’”’? The reason 
seems evident, that excudo was not used to denote “hollowing,” 
“carving,” or “striking out,”’ but resulted from correction of excludo 
in its rare and unknown uses. Furthermore, such corrections, freely 
made as they were, might well go so far occasionally as to eliminate 
excludo. This actually did happen in the first family of the Solinus 
MSS (second example cited), in the ten-book family of the Younger 
Pliny’s MSS (Ep. i. 3. 4), and almost so in the eight-book, not to 
mention the total disappearance from the inferior third family of the 
Solinus MSS (both examples cited); and yet the other families show 
that excludo is to be regarded as the true reading in all three places. 
So it is not surprising if the same fate almost befell excludo in Virg. 
Aen. i. 174, especially since Virgil has only one family of MSS. 

These conclusions are not materially influenced by the appear- 
ance of excudo without variant readings in a line which Ribbeck 
regarded as interpolated,*? namely, Virg. Georg. i. 135: “ut silicis 


1 These passages are the following: Plaut. Men. 403; Cic. Att. xv. 27. 2; Virg. 
Aen. vi. 847; Curt. iv, 2(9). 18; Tac. Or. 9; Apul. Flor. 7; Tert. Res. 6; Tert. Nat. 
ii, 4; Arnob. adv. Nat. ii. 17; Auson. Pref. ad Cent.; Salv, de Gubern, (C.S.E., VIII, 1). 

2 Note that in every instance there is an attempt to adapt the word to the mean- 
ing. Ezcido is not used of striking out fire, nor excutio of carving. Only excludo and 
exsculpo are used of putting out an eye. Even excute in Pliny the Younger might 
have been modeled after the examples quoted in n. 1, p. 406. 

3 Schaper defends the line by maintaining that, if vs. 135 be rejected, vs. 131, con- 
taining ignem removit, cannot stand. He points out that a similar relation exists 
between vss. 129 and 130 (first half) on the one hand and vss. 139 and 140 on the other, 
also between vs. 130 (second half) and vs. 137. But no logical responsion for the 
whole passage can be worked out, for no later specific reference to vs. 131 (first half) 
or to vs. 132 is apparent, nor do vss. 143 and 144 refer back to a preceding statement. 
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venis abstrusum excuderet ignem.” For, in addition to the doubt 
about the line’s genuineness or the possibility that excludo might have 
been totally supplanted here, there could be a very serious doubt 
entertained whether excudo, a word of forging, was ever extended 
to cover any operations connected with stone. The evidence for 
such an extension seems to rest on this passage and on whatever 
support can be derived from Aen. i. 174, a very questionable basis 
for the establishment of a quite radical divergence of meaning. 
Those who regard the line as genuine might well consider the writing 
of excluderet by correction of excuderet. 


The development of these meanings of excludo, which took place 
probably in much the same way as those of exprimo, may be repre- 
sented as follows: 


Excludo 
A. To shut out 
B. To force out! 
I. To force out, literally 
1. To put out (an eye), Plaut. Pseud. 510; Ter. Phorm. 989 
2. To strike out (a spark), Virg. Aen. i. 174; Pliny N.H. xvi. 208 
3. Possibly, to remove (a gem from its setting), Dig. x. 4. 6 
II. To fashion by forcing out, i.e., hollowing out or carving 
1. To fashion, literally 
a) To hollow out (a nest), Varro R.R. iii. 9. 7 
b) To make (the cells of a honeycomb), Virg. Georg. iv. 57; (a 
groove), Pallad. Agric. ii. 15. 17 
c) To carve out (a statue, ornament), Sol. 2. 41; Sol. 5. 19; 
Peregr. 8. 2 
2. To fashion, figuratively 
a) To compose (a literary work), Pliny Ep. i. 3. 4 
b) To interpret (a parable), Tert. Pud. 8 
c) To give expression to (boasting), make prominent (by 
expressing), Aug. de Spir. et Litt. 10. 17; Aug. in Psalm. 54. 
22; Aug. in Psalm. 67. 39. 


The object of this paper has been to show that excludo has some 
rare meanings which are not generally recognized. Support is 
found in some degree by referring to an accepted use in the form of 


1 For a similar shift of meaning cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 75: ‘‘angustus in ipso fit nodo 
sinus: huc aliena ex arbore germen includunt.” 
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a noun exclusor, but mainly by quoting uses of the verb itself with 
the MS evidence from Plautus, Terence, Varro, Virgil (twice), Pliny 
the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Tertullian, Solinus (twice), Palladius, 
Augustine, and the Peregrinatio. The only verb whose generally 
accepted range of meanings is materially diminished by the recogni- 
tion of these forces is excudo. From the definition of this word is 
to be removed the fashioning of soft substances like wax and of 
stone, including probably the striking out of fire from flint. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON CICERO DE DIVINATIONE i. 80 


Mr. Pease’s proposal (Classical Philology, XIII [April, 1918], 211) to 
move mentis away from sensu seems unquestionably correct. But it should 
be put between ewm and vis quaedam. The “homoeographon” mentis vis 
was the cause of the omission of the word which was subsequently restored 
to the text but not to its right place. 


J. P. PostGats 
LIVERPOOL 


THE STATUS OF CALLISTRATUS IN THE LITIGATION OVER 
THE ESTATE OF CONON [DEMOSTHENES], xviii. 31, 43 ff. 


In Callistratus v. Olympiodorus suit is brought for the moiety of an estate, 
left by one Conon, which has been adjudged to the present defendant. The 
plaintiff’s account of the circumstances which led up to the suit is as follows: 
In the dudixacia, which resulted in the judgment, both Callistratus and 
Olympiodorus had filed claims, separately, the former for half of the estate, 
the latter for the whole. Olympiodorus succeeded in establishing his title 
through fraud, with the connivance and actual co-operation of Callistratus. 
Subsequently he refused to carry out an agreement by which the two were to 
share equally whatever property or moneys either might secure from the 
estate. The present action seeks to enforce fulfilment of this agreement.! 
In the plaintiff’s account of the proceedings before the court in this dadiacia 
are found the following statements: (31) kai obroat "OAvpmiddwpos jywvilero 
mp@ros, kai EXeyev 6 Te €BovAerOo, Kai paptupias mapeixero as éddKer TOUT: Kayw 
& dvdpes dixacrai cowry éxalypyv emi rod érépov Byyaros. (44) xadyw ovd’ 
Stwiv dvréAeyov Tovras, ovd’ jKoveé pou huviv oddels dvOpdrwv, Gre ovTos 
nywvilero, ore puxpav ovTe peydAnv, GAAG mpotwpodrdyouv dAnOA evar wav? 
60a ovros #BovAero A€yev. The problem here is to determine the status of 
Callistratus in the duadicacia. Was he at the time of the hearing a party to 
the suit ? 


1 For the details of the case and the interpretations here discussed, see Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III (Leipzig, 1858), 236 ff.; Kennedy, The Orations of 
Demosthenes, IV (London, 1880), 366 ff.; V (1878), 100 ff.; Bonner, Evidence in 
Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 89-90; Leisi, Der Zeuge im Alttischen Recht 
(Frauenfeld, 1908), p. 120, n. 2; Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, II (Leipzig, 1912), 782, 
n. 16 fin. 
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Bonner, who first raises the question, infers from Callistratus’ allusions 
to his silence that he had not carried his claim into court.! Leisi also (loc. 
cit.) takes these passages to mean that Callistratus did not address the court, 
though he maintains, as does Lipsius (loc. cit.), that he was still a party to the 
suit at the time of the hearing. 

Bonner is unquestionably right in declining to regard the phrase émi rot 
érépov Bypatos as proof positive that Callistratus was a party to the suit, 
but his view involves other more serious difficulties. In the first place, the 
statement (31) xai pera rad™’ 5 dpxwv dvéxpwe waow Hyiv Trois audio Byrtovor, 
kat dvaxpivas cionyayey eis 7d Sixacrypiov, carries a distinct implication that 
Callistratus had not allowed his claim to lapse between the dvdxpuors and the 
trial. Again, Callistratus could have had no object in filing a claim, present- 
ing himself at the dvaxpio.s, and then dropping out of the case before the 
hearing. Such a course not only would have failed to aid Olympiodorus 
but might well have aroused suspicions of chicanery. The elaborate argu- 
ment by which he undertakes to establish the fact of his collusion with 
Olympiodorus and his constant references to the agreement under which they 
were proceeding are made necessary by the very fact that throughout the 
trial he had maintained, ostensibly, the status of an independent claimant. 
And finally he states specifically (30) that the object of their scheme was to 
get two chances at the estate; that the understanding was for each to prose- 
cute his claim independently, and for the one who was successful to divide 
on equal terms with the other. 

Leisi’s theory does not entirely dispose of these difficulties and is open to 
the further objection that we know of no case in which a litigant attends in 
court and then declines to address the jury, and we have no ground for believ- 
ing that the court would have permitted such a proceeding. This suggests 
the advisability of scrutinizing carefully the interpretation which under- 
stands cw éxayynv (31) and odd’ FKoved pov pwviv ovdels dvOpwrwv (44) 
to mean that Callistratus made no address to the jury. In the first passage 
quoted above does not the imperfect éxa@jynv balance jywvifero . . 
é\eyev . . . . mapeixero? Does it not really mean ‘“‘Olympiodorus was argu- 
ing his case, the first, and was saying what he pleased, and presenting what 
testimony he liked, and I (while that was going on) was sitting in silence” ? 
Here is at least an ambiguity, and that ambiguity is noticed by the speaker 
and cleared up in the second passage by the clause dre otros jywvilero. 
“And no man heard my voice, while he was arguing his case.” Nothing 
could be more explicit than this, and it is strange that it has been overlooked. 
Callistratus denies, not that he addressed the court in due form, but that he 
interrupted Olympiodorus during the latter’s speech.? 


1 Loc. cit. Bonner’s later views on this case are reported by the writer in Classical 
Philology, XI (1916), 379, n. 3. 


2 The words obre utxpav obre weyadnv, which Kennedy renders “not a word, not a 
syllable,’’ although they are a formula merely of emphatic denial, nevertheless suggest 
informal interruption or protest rather than a set speech. 
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The working out of this neat coup appears to have been about as follows: 
Callistratus and Olympiodorus filed separate claims in order to secure two 
chances, and with the understanding that whatever either might receive 
was to be shared equally. But it was to their advantage to establish the 
claim of Olympiodorus, if possible, rather than that of Callistratus, who would 
be co-heir with his brother and could hope for only a moiety. Consequently, 
when the ‘‘case”’ of Olympiodorus was working out well and his argument was 
seen to be making a good impression, it devolved upon Callistratus to “play 
into his hands.” This he could easily do, simply by not challenging the 
truth of the assertions Olympiodorus had made and by devoting most of his 
argument to attacks upon the claims of the other suitors. Perhaps he even 
contrived adroitly to create the impression that he had always recognized 
the validity of Olympiodorus’ claim, and had been induced to become a suitor 
only by the advent of other claimants. As to his real reasons for preferring 
to divide with Olympiodorus rather than his own half-brother, we may note, 
in addition to the motive suggested by Kennedy (loc. cit.), the fact that at the 
time of Conon’s death the brother was absent from Athens while Olympio- 
dorus was on the spot, and the distinct possibility that the latter’s claim was 
in reality as good as his own or better.! 

If this analysis of the case seem startling, one has but to turn to the 
speech Against Macartatus to find a parallel.2_ Practically the same maneuver 
is executed on a more elaborate scale. 


GrEorGE MILLER CALHOUN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOTE ON DIOGENES LAERTIUS ix. 108 

ovre yap Tad’ EXovpeba 7 Tadra hevéopela doa repi Huas éore ta F doa 
mept was ovk Ext, GAAG Kar’ dvayKny, ov duvdueba evyev, ds TO wevnv Kal 
dupjv Kai ddyeiv. 

Should we not read here wap’ jas instead of wept qyas? In later dis- 
cussion of freedom of the will rd wap’ jas is almost technical, though it 
seems to be overlooked in the grammars and lexicons. I cannot find that 
rept Huas is so used. epi yuas might conceivably be understood here of 
the things that really concern us. But that would yield a very imperfect 
antithesis with xar’ dvdy«nv. Cf. Hippolytus Philos. 21 [Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, p. 571, 11]: wow Kat rd airegovovov peta THs dvayxys, With Aetius 
Plac. i. 27. 3 [Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 322, 5]: TAdrov éyxpive: pev thv 
civappevnv émi trav dvOpwrivwy Yrydv Kai Biwv, cvvacdye 88 Kal THv wap’ Hpas 
airiav, ot Sroxol MWAdrwv éudepds: Kai riyv pev dvayKnv avixntov pacw aitiav 
kal Buacrinyy, rhv 88 eiwappevyy ovprAokyy airav Terayperny, év f TvurAoKH 
Kal TO Tap’ Has, OoTe TH pev eiuapOan, Ta Se dvewapOar. 

1Cf. Libanius in hypothesis 1: &\Ad rodro wey Tax’ dv Webdorro, Krd. 

27 ff. Cf. the writer’s Athenian Clubs (Austin, 1913), p. 88, n. 1. 
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In these passages airegovovov essentially equals rd wap’ jas and ris 
dvayxns is the equivalent of eiudp8au. For other cases of this use of apa 
ef. Alexander Aphrod. Quaest. ii. 16, p. 61, 1. 1, Bruns: 76 wavra ra wap’ 
avras moveiv mpos TO TOU mpoKeimevov Tvyxdvew, K.T.rA. Plutarch De comm. not. 
1071a: 16 wdvra Ta rap’ éavrov roi ExavTov Evexa TOD TYyXAvELV TOV TpaTwY 
Kata piow, «.7.A. Pp. 1041dff.: kai mas dyaptavwv map’ éavrov dpaprave, 
x.7.A. Cf. also Stobaeus Eclogue ii. 7: xat voile tov jpaptykdra py map’ 
abrov quaptyKkéva, TavTwv duaptavovTwy mapa THv idiav Kaxiav’ Sex. Emp. 
IIpos Ma6. B. 104 Bekker: Se yap quads dard tOv wap’ Huds ywopevwv Trois 
€raivous Axe Kai Woyous, evyévera 8 kal edruxia KadXos TE Kal moAvTEKVia Kai 
Ta TowdTa ovK éoTL map’ Huds ywopeva, WoTE OK éraiveréov dm’ aitav. Sex. 
Emp., ibid., «. 46: érel rdv ywomevwr Ta pev Kat’ dvayKny yiverau Ta 88 Kara 
TUxnv Ta OE wap’ Huds. In Stobaeus, Eclog. ii. 102. 25 W: elvar 8 rv pera- 
péArcav Avrnv eri rempaypévas @s wap’ avrod uaptnuevais we should there- 
fore probably retain the airov of F and not read with Meineke atrod. In 
Plut. De stoic. repug. 1043 F: otk érayyeAAdpevor roujcay ayabovs, Kai tadr’ 
év évavt@: doa 8 mpods EavTors, Tada romoev mpds Tov CvppwvynPevta xpovov 
it is true mpds éavrovs may mean with their power as in zpos rhv diva 
[Plato, Phaedr. 231 A]. But the thought is essentially that of the first 
quotation from Alexander above. The stochastic arts or professors do not 
promise success—but only to do their part. 

Whether the proposed emendation be thought necessary or not, this 
use of zapd calls for fuller illustration. 


Paut SHORBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Vie de Porphyre, avec les fragments des traités repi &yadpatwvr et De 
Regressu Animae. Par J. Biprz. Gand: Librairie Scientifique, 
KE. van Goethem, 1913. Pp. vii+156+73. 


In this admirable work of Professor Bidez we have a clear account of the 
life of Porphyry and of the development of his thought, together with a 
sympathetic picture of the age in which he lived. Other discussions of 
Porphyry, including that of Zeller, have suffered from the failure to dis- 
tinguish sharply enough his different periods and hence have attributed to 
him doctrines obviously inconsistent, without attempting to settle the ques- 
tion whether he could have held them at one time. It is one of the chief 
merits of Bidez to have shown that these seeming inconsistencies, in great 
part at least, are to be explained from changes in Porphyry’s philosophic 
position. 

Bidez places a higher value upon Eunapius’ Life of Porphyry than do 
Wolff and Zeller, insisting that in dealing with any statement of this author 
concerning which we are in doubt we must consider whether he may not 
have derived his information from work of Porphyry now lost to us. 

Bidez does not regard it as possible to determine with certainty the 
questions whether Porphyry was born of Christian parents, and whether he 
was ever himself a Christian. But it may well be, he suggests, that the 
fact that he was a pupil of Origen and had a thorough acquaintance with 
the Scriptures led the Christians to accuse him of being an apostate. Por- 
phyry’s meeting with Origen, Bidez thinks, may perhaps have taken place 
at Tyre, as Zeller holds, but more probably at Caesarea. 

The Philosophy of the Oracles, which gives a complete system of theurgy, 
is, as Eunapius perceived, a very early work. The treatise on the Images 
of the Gods, itself a defense of paganism, is based upon ideas very different 
from those contained in the previous work. This difference is noticed by 
Eusebius. In the treatise on the Images of the Gods there are, however, no 
traces of the doctrines of Plotinus; hence we are to suppose it written before 
Porphyry’s coming to Rome. To the same general period as the latter work 
belong also the Homeric Questions and the History of Philosophy. In the 
Homeric Questions we do not find the method of interpretation by which 
Porphyry later discovered neo-Platonism in Homer. In the History of 
Philosophy we have a type of Platonism different from that of Plotinus. 

The chapter which deals with Porphyry’s work against the Christians 
is perhaps the most attractive in the book. In this Bidez gives a brief but 
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illuminating account of the relations between the pagans and the Christians 
at this time and presents sympathetically Porphyry’s position and his 
methods of polemics. The Letter to Anebo, intended to purify and transform 
the popular religions, bears traces, Bidez thinks, of the influence of Plotinus, 
but it must be earlier than the De Regressu Animae and the De Abstinentia. 

On page 132 Bidez characterizes the genius of Porphyry thus: “Si l’on 
voulait le caractériser avec les expressions qui s’emploient pour un écrivain 
de notre temps, on dirait de lui qu’il avait l’esprit vif et rapide d’un excellent 
publiciste, une plume alerte, des ciseaux adroits, et qu’il mit ces instruments 
tour & tour au service de la crédulité et de la superstition des cultes orientaux, 
de la critique scientifique et littéraire de Longin, enfin de la religiosité de 
Plotin. Dans tout ce qui nous reste de ses écrits, il n’y a pas une pensée, 
pas une image dont on puisse affirmer 4 coup sir qu’elle de lui.” And on 
page 133: “Il y a toutefois un domaine ot Porphyre produisit une ceuvre 
vraiment personelle. C’est celui de la critique. Son traité contre les 
chrétiens est sans doute la partie la plus originale de ce qu’il a publié.” 

In the Orient Porphyry suffered a decline in influence because of the 
school’s increasing absorption in theurgy. Toward the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, however, at Alexandria, Ammonius, David, and Elias wrote commen- 
taries upon his introduction to the Organon, and at Athens Simplicius 
manifested much respect for him. Later, among the Arabs and Syrians, and 
at Constantinople, he was one of the great names in philosophy. In the 
Occident the writings of Porphyry had a more sustained success. Influencing 
Macrobius, and translated by Marius Victorinus and Bothius, he came to 
be an intermediary between Plotinus and Augustine, and later between 
Plotinus and the scholastics. 

Professor Bidez has appended to the main body of his work the fragments 
of the epi dyaApdrwv and of the De Regressu Animae, together with a discus- 
sion of these treatises; extracts from Eunapius, Suidas, and Arabic authors 
on the life and works of Porphyry; and a list of Porphyry’s works, with 
indication as to where the fragments are to be found. 

All students of ancient philosophy will await with much eagerness the 
publication of the fragments of Porphyry’s philosophical works which Pro- 
fessor Bidez projects. 


Rocer MILiter JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perrin. Vol. V (Loeb Classical Library). London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1917. Pp. ix+543. 


In this volume Professor Perrin has included the Lives of Agesilaus and 
Pompey, Pelopidas and Marcellus. The translation, as in the former 
volumes, is excellent. I desire, however, to call attention to the following 
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points. In the Life of Agesilaus (chap. xi) } wavra dca reBéapor xpvoia po 
yevéo6a: is translated “than to have all that my eyes behold turn into gold”; 
the meaning is “than to possess all the gold I have ever seen.” In chapter 
xxiii a discussion of the Peace of Antalcidas, padAura da tots @nBaiovs, 
dws aitovoyov THv Bowriav ddévres doGevéeo repo yevwvrat is translated “more 
especially on account of the Thebans, his object being to make them weaker 
by leaving Boeotia independent of the King.” But, as is clear from chap- 
ter xxviii as well as from this passage itself, airdvoyov means not “independent 
of the King” but “independent of Thebes.”’ In the Life of Pompey (chap. v) 
mpocérese Tois yovact, translated “fell upon his knees,” is rather “clasped 
the knees of the centurion.” In chapter lvii povnya yap ciojdOev izrepatpov 
dpa To peyOa THs xapas Tovs did Tv mpayydtwv Aoywrpous is translated “for 
while the public rejoicing was so great, a spirit of exaltation entered into 
the conclusions which Pompey drew from the progress of events.” The 
object of cionAGev is Tlouarjov, understood, and the meaning is “A spirit of 
arrogance came upon him, which went beyond the calculations based upon 
the facts.” In chapter lxiii cai Mapxos ’Avrwvos da girAiav Kovpiwvos dv 
aperciro peréxwv, translated ‘and Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio 
had involved him in Curio’s obligations,”’ could be much more clearly trans- 
lated “‘who shared in the benefits Curio received because of his friendship 
for the latter.” 

In the Life of Pelopidas (chap. iv) the battle at Mantineia in which 
Pelopidas is said to have taken part was in 385 B.c., not 418 B.c., as is indi- 
cated in the note on page 349. In chapter xi 8:6 xai rats Ovpats rod ovprociov 
TO mp@Tov émioravres, KpoTov éroinoay Kai OopvBov oiowévwy as wdAat tpoTeddKwv 
yvvaixas jKev is translated as if émordvrwv and oiduevor were read instead of 
émurravres and oiouevwv. In the Life of Marcellus (chap. viii) trév éxeivov 
can hardly mean “any in his day.” In chapter xxv dore tov "AvviBav ... - 
SenOjvac Thy paxnyv éxeivyv trip wacav dywvicacba Tov éumrporbev means not 
“besought them to make their fighting that day surpass all their previous 
struggles,” but “besought them to fight that battle in defense of, or to safe- 


guard, all their previous victories.” 
Rocer MILuer JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English translation 
by Ricnarp M. Gummere. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). 
London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1917. 
Pp. xv+467. 

Dr. Gummere in this volume gives the text and translation of the Moral 
Epistles, 1-65, together with an introduction on the Life of Seneca and the 
general character of the Epistles, a list of the best manuscripts, and a bib- 
liography of important editions, English translations and works of reference. 
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In his text he has followed, with few deviations, Otto Hense’s edition of 
1914. The translation is worthy of much praise, both for accuracy and 
style. It is rapid, forceful, and idiomatic, and reproduces well the manner 
of Seneca. 

I have noted the following points, which perhaps deserve mention: 
In Ep. 4. 11 “cui cum paupertate bene convenit,’’ which Dr. Gummere 
translates ““‘he who has made a fair compact with poverty,” is hardly more 
than ‘“‘he who gets along well with poverty.” In Ep. 9. 1 et passim the name 
of the philosopher is given as ‘‘Stilbo”; ‘“Stilpo” is the usual form in English. 
The philosophers referred to in Ep. 9. 3 are Megarians, not Cynics. In 
Ep. 9. 6 “‘veneficae”’ is “witch” rather than ‘“‘poisoner.”’ In Ep. 10. 5 the 
sentence beginning “vide ergo ne hoc praecipi salubriter possit”’ is translated 
“See to it, therefore, that you do not deserve such wholesome advice as 
this.” But have we not here the idiomatic use of “vide ne” in the sense 
of “I rather think,” “Is it not true that”? In Hp. 13. 14 Dr. Gummere 
reads Capps’s emendation of ‘‘et triste” for “ibi sic” of the manuscripts. 
This emendation seems to me somewhat difficult and not altogether in 
accord with the context. 

In Ep. 14. 12 “Cato... . qui bellum civile sententia reprimit’’ is 
“‘strove to check,” not ‘‘checked a civil war.” In Ep. 16. 7 “non est quod 
mireris animum meum,” translated “you need not wonder at any genius 
of mine,” is rather ‘you need not wonder at my generosity.” Dr. Gummere 
fails, I think, to make the exact meaning of Ep. 19. 9 clear to the reader. 
After quoting the line of Maecenas, “ipsa enim altitudo attonat summa,” 
Seneca adds “hoe voluit dicere, attonita habet summa,” which is translated 
“He simply meant to say that the highest position is full of terrors as of 
thunder.” But the words “attonita habet summa” are merely Seneca’s 
rendering into ordinary Latin of the strange phrase ‘“attonat summa.” In 
Ep. 36. 1 the meaning of ‘‘transire’” in the sentence “‘hi, quibus invidetur, 
non desinent transire,” which is translated “Those whom men envy will 
continue to march past him,” is given correctly, I think, by Lipsius 
“‘mutare vitam et statum.” In Ep. 40. 10 “‘semel incipiebat, semel desine- 
bat” cannot mean “he had no sooner begun than he was through,” and 
the construction is in no way parallel to that of the Greek proverb dua éos 
dpa épyov, as is suggested on page 268. This passage is correctly explained 
by Forbiger in a note to his translation: “Hatte er einmal angefangen, so 
ging seine Rede in einem Zuge und ohne Unterbrechung bis zu Ende fort.” 
In Ep. 46. 1, in speaking of a new book of Lucilius, Seneca says “qui quam 
disertus fuerit, ex hoc intellegas licet; levis mihi visus est, cum esset nec 
mei nec tui corporis, sed qui primo aspectu aut Titi Livii aut Epicuri posset 
videri.”” The latter part of this sentence Dr. Gummere translates, ‘‘for it 
seemed to be written in the smooth style, artd yet did not resemble your 
handiwork or mine, but at first sight might have been ascribed to Titus 
Livius or to Epicurus.” But surely “levis” must be taken of the weight 
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of the volume, as Fickert suggests, and the point of Seneca’s remark must 
be this: “The eloquence of the book is seen from the fact that although as 
long as a book of Livy or Epicurus, it really seemed short.” In Ep. 55. 6 
“rivus . . . . alendis piscibus, etiam si adsidug exhauriatur, sufficiens” is 
rendered “large enough to support fish, although its waters are continually 
being drawn off.”” The meaning is rather, I think, “even if they should take 
fish from it continually,” and not, as the next sentence says, merely in bad 
weather. The clause ‘propter quod non perit,” in Ep. 57. 9, whatever else 
it may mean, surely cannot mean ‘‘precisely because it does not perish.” In 
Ep. 58. 3 “quaedam simplicia verba” must mean ‘‘uncompounded words,” 
just as “‘simplicis verbi,” below. ‘‘ Hoc maioris rei indicium est”’ in Ep. 59.5 
means ‘“‘this is an indication of a thing still greater,” i.e., the fact which 
Seneca notes in the following clause; not ‘‘This is a proof of the importance 
of your subject-matter.” In Ep. 63. 3 “non differo in longius tempus, quo 
desiderium omne mulcetur”’ is translated “It is to a time no more distant 
than this that I put off the soothing of every regret.’”” The meaning is rather 
“T do not put off the cessation of your grief until the long lapse of time 
whereby every grief is soothed.” On page 446, note a, as also on page 448, 
note b, there is a confusion between Aristotle’s list of causes and his list of 
categories. On page 454, note a, Chrysippus’ view of the fate of the soul 
after death is attributed to the Stoics generally, though it was a point upon 
which the school was by no means agreed. The statement on page 456, 
note a, that “Aristotle held that ether was a different sort of fire’? would 
have been indignantly repudiated by that philosopher. 
RocEerR MILuer JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By Arrtuur H. 
Weston. Yale dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Print- 
ing Co., 1915. Pp. 165. 


This book presents chiefly a selection of such passages from authors of 
the second century and later as may be called satirical in the broadest sense 
of the term. It thus furnishes the material for study rather than the study 
itself. Spirit and content are made the chief criteria for classifying a piece 
of writing as satirical, while form is given little consideration. The nature of 
Weston’s work is such that there is no reason for limiting it to the post- 
Juvenalian period. The title implies some sort of a relation between Juvenal 
(together with Lucilius, Horace, and Persius) and the later writers discussed 
in the book, but far too little space is devoted to pointing out such a relation. 
Verbal imitations and resemblances are often mentioned, it is true, but not 
often enough. Justice is done to the device of the fictitious interlocutor, but 
little attention is devoted to other phases of the satirist’s technique. To be 
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sure, a complete study of the technique and the imitations would make a dis- 
sertation in itself. Failing in this, and following the method used in the 
book, it would have been more logical to cover the whole of Latin literature 
excepting the professed satirists. This would again have been too big a 
work for a dissertation. As it is, one conceives a wholesome respect for the 
amount of reading done by the author. The material discussed consists 
largely of the attacks of Christian writers on pagans and heretics. 

The Introduction contains a very brief discussion of the nature of Roman 
satire and a section on professed satirists from Lucilius to Juvenal. This 
section, as well as the following chapter on “ Minor Poets Contemporary with 
Juvenal,’’ really does not belong in the book. It is stated that a certain 
definition of satire is found in the “De Poetis of Suetonius and again in the 
work of Diomedes.” The statement is found only in Diomedes but it was 
assumed (probably wrongly) by Reifferscheid that it goes back to Suetonius. 

Weston reproaches the author of the Carmen contra Paganos for his 
anonymity and for his attack on a dead man, but the latter, despicable as it 
seems to us, was the traditional method of satire; witness Lucilius, Horace, 
Seneca, and Juvenal. 

Of Jerome, Weston says that he did not wish to be called a satirist for 
“the strangely inadequate reason that he does not mention names”; and 
again, “‘It seems to be the idea of Hieronymus that this use of names is 
actually an essential characteristic of satire, as such... .. It is not the 
fact that he writes in prose that makes it seem foolish to Hieronymus for 
anyone to call him a ‘satiricum scriptorem,’ but the fact that he does not 
call anyone by name.” It seems to me rather that Jerome is to be compli- 
mented for his acuteness. For while it is true that Horace and Juvenal 
sometimes satirize without ‘‘naming names,” it appears to me that the 
mention of names is one of the most striking features of the Roman satirist’s 
technique, a feature that has not received due attention (see my paper, 
“Horace on the Nature of Satire,” TAPA, XLVIII (1917), 111 ff.). A colla- 
tion of Jerome’s remarks on satire has enabled Weston to correct the inter- 
pretation of Ep. xl. 2. 

Attention is called by Weston to the parallelism between Claudian’s 
In Rufinum and Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis in the use of the postmortem motif. 
Attention should also be called to the similar use of this idea in Lucilius’ 
first book. 

Among the similarities and imitations not pointed out by Weston are the 
following. In the Carmen ad Senatorem, quoted on page 62, the contrast 
between the servant of Isis becoming consul and the consul becoming the 
servant of Isis reminds us of Juvenal’s rhetorician becoming consul and vice 
versa (vii. 197-98). We may compare Eutropius’ council as described 
by Claudian (p. 114) with Domitian’s mullet council in Jiivenal’s Fourth 
Satire. Paulinus’ ambitione laborat (p. 122) is taken bodily from Horace 
Serm. i. 4. 26. 
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Some of the material presented suggests other fields than satire; e.g., 
Rutilius Namatianus has indications of kinship with elegy. A study of the 
‘‘satirical” material in all Latin literature as suggested above would make 
this clear. , 

The bibliography covers five and one-half pages, and one sees that all 
the books mentioned were used to some extent at least. The book is there- 
fore a very creditable piece of work as a dissertation, even if it falls short of 
our wishes. Perhaps the author may fulfil them in the future. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dio Cassius. Translated by Earnest Cary, Pu.D. Vols. I-VI. 
(Loeb Classical Library). London: William Heinemann; 
New York: Putnam. $1.50 each. 


The first English version of Dio’s Roman History made by H. B. Foster 
(Troy, 1905-6) is acknowledged as the basis of the present translation. 
So many changes, however, were necessary in revising the earlier version that 
the credit of the completed work has rightly been given by the editors to Dr. 
Cary. To the biography and critique of the style and historical method of 
Dio the translator adds in the Introduction a critical survey of the lost 
portions of Dio’s History. This information will be of particular value to the 
reader in the fragmentary books of Dio where the defective text is supple- 
mented by parallel quotations from excerpts and epitomes. The text and 
the division into books are based on Boissevain’s edition. Each volume is 
provided with an index of proper names and footnotes containing critical 
apparatus, cross-references, and explanatory comments. Dio has been 
fortunate in his translator. Dr. Cary’s rendering of the Greek is precise and 
full but free from pedantry. The long and often involved periods of Dio are 
made into easy, readable English without deviating too far from the style 
of the original. Here and there an awkward passage has escaped revision, 
as for example Dio xiii. 54. 2: “most steadfast with greatest degree of relia- 
bility,” or again 1. 19. 3. In Dio xi. 8. 2, “mentally” might be substituted 
for “morally” to render dpovrida, and in Zonaras ix. 16, wav rd peragd trav 
épav must from the context be a synonym for ra oreva used above. The 
rendering of dmurrov (xxxvi. 23. 1) as equal to dxynpuxrov would be difficult 
to support. An occasional phrase of the original has been overlooked by 
the translator, e.g., xéxpyra (lii. 9. 1), duddorepa mpoonxavro (viii. 37. 3). 
For “Hanno” in xi. 43. 18, “Hannibal” should be written. The pronominal 
subject is lacking in xlvi. 19. 2. dvarv@jvac (xxxvii. 46. 1) is evidently a 
misprint. 

GENEVA MISENER 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Because of the intense interest in the present 
political situation in the Far East this short 
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supremacy in the Orient. 
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for the United States legation, correspondent, 
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ing account of both Old and New Japan; and 
for the many readers who do not care to*go into 
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The Greek Theater and Its Drama 


By ROY C. FLICKINGER 


Professor of Greek and Latin, Northwestern University 


as unrelated, have been marshaled by the author under one co-ordinating principle. The 

material is freshened at every point by conclusions of the latest investigators. The range 
of topics discussed is unusually wide; scores of books, magazines, and monographs would 
be required to obtain the same information. Moreover, the results of the author’s own researches 
appear on every page. The illustrative material is profuse, and much of it appears now for the 
first time. The bibliographical references are sufficient to put the reader in immediate touch 
with latest and most significant works in the field. 

A full General Index makes it easy to reassemble the material and examine it from a different point 
of view. To any serious student of the drama, whether ancient or modern, the work is indispensable. It 
is written in a style attractive to the general reader, and presupposes no knowledge of the Greek language. 

The complete Index of Passages which is appended to the volume will enable teachers to emphasize 
the salient points of antiquarian interest in any play which they may be reading with a class. 


[a noteworthy features of ancient drama and its production, which are usually regarded 
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An Introduction to the Historical Study of Language 


By EDGAR H. STURTEVANT 


Assistant Professor of Classical Philology 
olumbia University 


This book has grown out of lectures to 
students beginning their scientific study of 
language, and is primarily intended as a text- 
book for similar introductory courses. The 
adoption of the volume as a textbook for 
undergraduate courses in certain institutions 
and for graduate courses in other universities, 
indicates that it is adapted to both depart- 
ments of work. 

Many teachers of psychology have their classes do 
some work in linguistics, and it is believed that this 
book contains enough material on the psychological 
side to meet their needs. Teachers of language in high 
schools and colleges who feel the need of some acquaint- 
ance with linguistic science will find this book easier 
to read than most recent works on the subject. 


The book is sufficiently free from technical terms 
and symbols to appeal to all educated people. Most 
examples are taken from English, while Latin, French, 
and German are cited more frequently than any other 
foreign language. 
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If you are interested in heredity and 


want to know more about it, read 


The Third and Fourth 


Generation 
An Introduction to Heredity 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 
Associate Professor of Natural Science 
in the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago 


This book explains the application of the prin- 
ciples of heredity to human parenthood and 
the problems of racial betterment. It is of 
interest to the general reader and is also suitable 
as a textbook for classes of young people in the 
Sunday school, high school, and college. 


Illustrated 
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The 
Syntax of High-School Latin 


A Co-operative Study by Fifty Collaborators 


Edited by LEE BYRNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


xii+72 pages, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


In this new edition the statistical and graphical presentation has been im- 
proved and the nomenclature has been brought more into harmony with 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature. 


The editor advances the thesis that syntax is studied in the high school as 
a means of acquiring reading ability. Detailed statistics are then presented 
as evidence bearing on the three questions: (1) “How much syntax should 
be studied ?” (2) ‘What topics of syntax should be selected ?”’ (3) “What 
should be the arrangement of these topics in the curriculum ?” 


The purpose of the book is to furnish a scientific basis for the selection and 
arrangement of the syntax topics in a high-school Latin course. Such a basis 
makes possible the saving of a large amount of waste resulting from indis- 
criminate selection of syntax topics, and it makes possible a correspondingly 
large gain in teaching efficiency. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Why an Investigation of This Kind Is Needed 

Why Syntax Is Studied 

The Nature of the Reading Process 

What Syntax Should Be Studied 
THE Statistics OF SYNTAX IN HicH-Scuoot Latin 

Explanation of Categories Employed; Further Notes on Usage 
THE UsE or STAtiIsticAL EvIDENCE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 

The Bearing of Statistics on the Selection of Material 

The Bearing of Statistics on the Amount of Material 

The Bearing of Statistics on the Arrangement of Material 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES CLASSIFIED UNDER GRAMMATICAL HEADINGS 
THE SAME EXAMPLES IN THEIR ORDER OF OCCURRENCE IN THE TEXTS 
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THE NEW ORTHODOKY 


By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Associate Professor of Philosophy 
te University of Chicago : 


In his preface the author says that this book seeks to present in simple 
terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those’ trained 
in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical 
affairs. It suggests a dynamic, dramatic conception designed to offer a 
means of getting behind specific forms and doctrines. 

As here ‘conceived religion is essentially the dramatic movement of the 
idealizing, outreaching life of man in the midst of his practical, social tasks. 


Following is the table of contents: 
Chapter 
I. Tae New Ortnopoxy: Irs ATrrrupEs 
Il. Tae New Ortnopoxy: Irs Dramatis PersonaE 
Itt. Tae New Orrsopoxy: Its Growine Bre 
IV. THe New Ortrsopoxy: Its Caancinc GOAL 
V. Tae New Ortnopoxy: Its New Drama 
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The ae: of the Old Testament, by Hincxiey G. MitcHELL.. $2.00, plus postage; weight 
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A clear exposition of the F is arona of the New Testament based upon the hari thesis that ‘Christianity 

did ‘not spring from the New Testament but the New Testament from € Christiani 
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This narrative moves rapidly through the apostle’s successive. difficult conflicts and powerful triumphs and 
furnishes a reliable guide to a study of Paul's career. ” sg 
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@ NEW BOOKS . 


Readings:in the Economics of War. By J. Mavaice Chiag, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, University of Chicago; Wacton H. HamuTon, 

, of Economic Institutions, Amherst College; and Haron G. Movzron,. Associate 

Professor’ of Political Economy, University of Chicago, 708 pages, cloth; $300, 
postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 8 oz:). 
The latest volume in 'the series: Materials for the Study of Sisiobee: This volume 
interprets the economic aspects of the war and indicates what must be the future. 
organization of industrial society... The editors have compassed the major Pore of 
the literature of the world for their material. 


Readings in Industrial Society. By L. C. Marsnatt, Paks of. Political 
. Economy and Dean of the School of rOpoumaien and Administration, University 

of Chicago. 1,106 pages, cloth; $3.50, postage extra (weight 4 Ibs.), 
Published in the series Waterials for the Siudy of Business., This book furnishes 2 
foundation for a thorough understanding and intelligent handling of industrial ques- 


tions. .The fact. that all phases of the. subject are discussed, each by an expert in’ 


his particular line, renders the volume unexcelled in usefulness, 


The Nature of the Relationship between Ethics anal Sconemies. 
By Ciarence E. Ayes, Instructor in Philosophy, University of (Chicago. 72 pages, 
paper covers; so cents (postpaid 54 cents), 

Philosophic Studies, No. 8. An analysis of the underlying. sa of the nature 
and function of the sciences under consideration. 


The Geology of Vancouver and Vicinity. By Vwi M. J, BuRwase: 
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50 cents (postpaid 52'cents). 
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regarding the Book of Revelation, , This course of stud: ‘away all the accumu- 
lation of temporary theories of individual men and of difetent sects. : 


Realities of the Christian Religion. By Geram B. Summ, Brilasior ot Christian 
Theology, and Tatopore G. Soares, Professor of Homiletics: and: Religious Educa- 
tion and Head of ‘the Department of Practical Theology, Uaivvieny of: Chicago. 
64 pages, paper covers; 50 cents (postpaid 52 cents). / 5 
Another new Outline Bible-Study course which deals.i ina vital manne with the . 
religious questions of our own day, 
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